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TO THE HONOURABLE. 


2 9-1 COMMITTEE 
oF THE 5 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
APPOINTED 
TO ENQUIRE INTO THE STATE 


BRITISH- FISHERIES, 


n THEIR 
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R E ! KS © 


AAE MOST RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED 
* | Mrs þ : | 


BY THEIR MOST OBEDIENT 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


OBERT A L. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &e, 


By the aa They reſpectable mem- 
ber of Parlia ten 


1 5 2 zom his country is | 
much indebtede fe Ay patriotic exertions 
in its ſervice, I have read over and conſi- 
dered the Report of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons on the very important 
ſubject of the Britiſh Fiſheries: it contains 
the evidence of fo | many people examined 
viva voce, and of ſo many more with whom 
the Committee have carried on a correſpon- 
dence, that I cannot within the limits of theſe 
few pages do juſtice to the information 
brought forward in it; I can only (as far as 
my judgement goes) point out thoſe things 
which ſtrike me moſt forcibly as tending 
4 | * : 
Pa 5 3 


[2 1 
to the improvement of this moſt valuable 
branch of commerce“. 


Buss FISHING IN THE NORTH 
SEA. EO | 


In a letter I had the honour of writ- 
ing to the gentleman above alluded to, 
A for his private information, and which is 
_— ?- printed 1 in the Appendix to the Report, I 


1 


262, 263, 
recommended very ſtrongly the encourage- 


ment of buſs fiſhing in the north ſea: 

the herrings are caught at ſuch a diſtance 
from the ſhore : in the early part of the ſea- 
ſon, that it is impoſſible to fiſh for them 
with boats; it muſt be done with decked 
veſſels, fitted out at a very great expence, 
and never will be done without the af- 
ſiſtance of Government. | 35 

+ When this trade was ; attempted in we. 


In the margin; references are made to the pages 
of the printed Report, in ſupport of whatever is ad- 
vanced relating to the different branches of the fiſhe- 
Ty, and which in the courſe of the following obſerva« 

: tions have arranged under en heads, | : 


EY 


year, 


ä = 
year 1749, very liberal encouragement 
was given to the Society for the Britiſh 
Fiſhery ; but in the hands of ſo large a 
Company it could not proſper, and was given 
up with the loſs of a great part of the 
{ſum ſubſcribed. 

In all fiſheries, the intereſt of the actual 
fiſherman ought to be connected with that 
of the adventurer; a circumſtance which | 
has not been ſufficiently attended to either 
by thoſe engaged in the weſt-country buſs 
fiſhery or by the public in the diſtri- 


| bution of the bounties. A ſailor or fiſherman 
being made certain of his wages, whether he 


is ſucceſsfal or not, becomes a very inactive 
perſon, and particularly ſo, in a part of the 
country where the natives have a propen- 
ſity to idleneſs. | 

1 adviſed in the letter already allud- 
ed to, that the bounty of zl. 10s, per 


ton ſhould be renewed for the encourage- 


ment of this fiſhery : I would, however, 
| now fuggeſt, that part of it be given to the 
captain and crew): 40s. per ton to the ad- 
venturer, and a proportion equal to 10s. 


> 3 


E 
per ton to be divided among the captain 
and crew according to their different ſtations 
and according to the quantity of herrings 
caught. 

I am not able to form any Ge for the 
proper diſtribution of this bounty in ſo far 
as relates to the fiſhery in the North Sea; 
becauſe, I do not conſider any attempts that 
| have been made to proſecute it as at all 

concluſive, or as affording ſufficient data 
with reſpect to the probable quantity of 
herrings that may be caught. 

However, the following one, which is 
formed on the ſucceſs of the weſt-country 
buſs fiſhery, where on an average, the buſſes 
do not complete above half their cargoes 
will ſufficiently illuſtrate the idea. A veſſel 
of 80 tons meaſurement, fitted out for the 
bounty, carries about 500 barrels or 40 laſts. 
If ſhe is not unlucky, the returns with half 
her cargo or 20 laſts of herrings. Ten ſhil- 
lings per ton therefore, would be equal to 

40s. per laſt of berrings, or 4ol. on the 
cargo, which ſum might be divided between 
the maſter and crew in the TY pro- 
| portions : : „ . 


Captain's 


| L nn £ 

Captains 22 — 36; 0.6% © 
Mate „„ — — . 4 6 

Cooper 18 — — — 4 OSS 

Eight men 8 __ 21. 138. 4d. 2 

Three apprentices at + each 14 11, % Vi = 4 4 0 

15 Shares e 


Theſe premiums ought to be paid by 
the collector of the port where the veſſels 
unload, and an affidavit ought to be made 
by the perſons receiving them, that they 
are received on their own account and on n» 
other. If there ſhould be no money in 
the cuſtom houſe, the buſs owner ought to 
find it, and receive a draft at fight on 
| the Receiver General for his reimburſe- 
ment. „ 
I do not look upon the application of this 
10s. per ton to the captain and crew as a 
diminution of the bounty of 508. per ton to 
the adventurer, as he will be enabled by the - 
premium to man his veſſel on better terms, 
and it will have the happy effect of connecting 
the intereſt of the actual fiſherman with that 
of the adventurer, and be a ſtrong motive 
to bring into exertion the induſtry and care 
ef the captain and crew. 


It 


* 1 6 1 

| ” may. be faid, that all this diſtribution 

| ought to be left to the adventurers them- 

| ſelves, but when 1 find it has been hitherto 

| ſo much neglected, I think the public are 

_ well entitled to apply ſuch a part of the 
bounty as will compel them to follow a 

ſyſtem, which is warner for their own 
benefit. 
The buſſes ought to be exprefily confined 

to fiſh floating with their nets, and debarred 
the uſe of boats, (which are a temptation 

to fiſh on the coaſt in preference to deep | 
water, where the beſt herrings are always 
to be found.) The regulations as to the 1 
place of fiſhing, the equipage for fiſhing, 
and the curing of the herrings ſhould be ſuch. 

as to induce the Britiſh fiſhermen to follow 

the example of the- Dutch. It muſt be a 
conſiderable time before we can acquire ſuch 
a degree of {kill either in the mode of 
fiſhing, or in the cure of our f6ſh as will 

enable us to rival them, and it will be ſtill 
longer before we can come near them in their 
frugality and good management; by the 

bounty, therefore, theſe diſadvantages muſt - 


1 


be for ſome time made up to the Aenne 
rers. Towards the end of the fiſhing ſeaſon, 
the herrings come nearer to the coaſt for the 
purpoſe of ſpawning; here the Britiſn fiſher- 
man has a decided advantage over the Dutch, 
as he has an opportunity, if he has not 
completed his cargo before, to do it by fiſhing 
in the firths and bays, to which the herrings 
reſort at this ſeaſon, and boats may be uſed 
with great advantage, when the buſs has 
not a ſufficient range of ſea to float with 
her nets : I would, therefore; recommend 
that, after the roth day of Auguſt, the re- 
ſtriction as to the uſe of boats be taken off, 
and leave it in the fiſhermens option to uſe 
either the buſs or boats to float their nets. 
- Refined ſalt ought to be uſed in this 
_ fiſhery : the Dutch are particularly attentive 
to this point as a very material article for 
the preſervation of the herrings; and 
when the Legiſlature grants a bounty, 
care ought to be taken that no other 
kind of ſalt be uſed. 
; Veſſels for this fiſhery require to be of a 
particular build, calculated to lie eaſy on the 
water when floating with their nets, and as 
| it 


„ 

it is very expenſive to build them in Britain, I 
would recommend, that leave be given to the 
Britiſh fiſherman to buy veſſels adapted for 
the trade either from the Dutch or elſewhere ; 
that ſuch veſſels be declared free bottoms 
for the year they fiſh, with certificate from 
the cuſtom houſe from whence they fit out, 
and to which they return, jn order to enable 
the owner, when the fiſhing ſeaſon is over, 
to employ the veſſel for the remainder of 
the year in the coaſting or foreign trade ; 
and for farther encouragement, the veſſel 
| ought to be declared a free bottom for all 
time coming, after having been employed 
five years in the fiſhery, 7 

This branch of trade will fall very much 
into the hands of thoſe who follow the 
* Yarmouth fiſhery ; the veſſels they uſe at 
preſent are calculated for it, and their 
preſent method of fiſhing on the banks is 
very ſimilar to that of the Dutch. They 
are better acquainted with the manner of 
floating and managing their veſſels- than 
any ſet of people in this iſland; and 
have wages and proviſions adapted for 
this kind of fiſhery ; the only additional 


equip | 


- 
8 5 
.* 
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ET; 
equipment they require will be —_ nets 
10 of a larger meſn. 

1 have often been ſurprized that the ad- 
venturers from that quarter, who are very 
enterprizing and induſtrious, have not fol- 
lowed this mode of fiſhing, as they are ſo 
well prepared for it, and as the ſeaſon 

for it ſuits them ſo well: the ſeaſon for 

their own fiſhery beginning nearly about 
the time when the ſeaſon for this 1s at an 
enda 

Herrings caught early in the ſeaſon and 
in deep water are of a very ſuperior quality, 
and fell at a correſponding price. When 
the herrings in Sweden are fold ſo low as 
8s, per barrel, the Dutch herrings find ſale 
at a high price in the different markets in 

Europe. The quantity now exported by us 
is not great; at an average of ſome years, not 

exceeding 37, ooo barrels per annum. If 
it is increaſed by the exertions of the na- 
tion, it will be of importance to have 
qualities adapted to all markets, otherwiſe, 
in time we might come to be in the ſitua- 

tion of the people in Sweden, who. are 

obliged to convert their herrings into oil 
inſtead of food, were it not that in this 

a © - Za 
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eountry, the expence of the filhery is fo 


great, that it muſt be totally given up 
whenever we cannot get ſuch a price as 
will enable us to bring the fiſh to market at 
a reaſonable profit. 

I find from the Report, that the W 
of buſſes fitted out by the Dutch and other 
nations in the year 1784, was 270, and em- 
ployed 3669 ſeamen *. If encouragement 


is given to proſecute this fiſhery, I ſhould 


recommend to the Legiſlature, not to oblige 
the fiſhermen to carry a ſuperfluous number 


of men or of nets. The Dutch fiſhery at a 


diſtatice from their coaſt muſt be better pro- 


vided than thoſe require to be who fiſh 


nearer home. I will not take upon me to 
ſay decidedly what the number of men and 


quantity of nets ſnould be; the latter ought 
to be moderate, as the nets are a very ex- 


penſive part of the outfit, and liable to 
great decay from various circumſtances, 
which every perſon converſant in the herring 
fiſhery is well acquainted with, and by 
which many have ſuffered very Grp! v. 


| * B a bake 3 in the printing of the Report the | 
. number i is only ſtated to be 2669. 


A buſs 
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E 
A buſs of 80 or 90 tons, fitted out from 


Holland, carries from 32 to 36 nets as her 
complement for the fiſhery, and 10 or 12 


ſpare ones, each net is 50 yards long, and 


10 yards deep, which is nearly one net to 

every two tons of the ſhip's meaſurement. 
The law, as it now ſtands, requires 18 

men to a buſs of 80 tons; whereas the 


Dutch buſſes of that ſize only carry 12 or - 


14. There is no reaſon to oblige the Britiſh 
fiſherman to be at this additional expence of 
40 per cent. in provifions and wages: it is 
contrary to the ſpirit of the fiſhery, which 
requires to be carried on with the greateſt 
frugality. 


BUSS FISHING ON THE WEST 
Cos Tr. 


THE adventurers in this fiſhery live 
moſtly on the weſt coaſt. I do not think 


they can, from the ſtructure of their veſſels, 


ever follow the fiſhery in the north fea, 
nor are their nets adapted to it. In their 
own ſeas, for good reaſons given by Mr. 
Maxwell, my cannot fiſh by floating their 


u244, 245 


O 2 5 nets 


N 
nets from the veſſel. This fiſhery, there- 


fore, muſt be carried on as at preſent; the 
veſſels are floating magazines for caſks and 
ſalt, and the boats they carry enable the 
crew to fiſh in the lochs. The herrings 
caught by theſe buſſes coſt Government 


p. r-6,274. from 12s. to 145. per barrel; and at the 


| fame time the proprietors have not been 
gainers; at leaſt they are not ſo at the pre- 
lent bounty of 30s. per ton. Mr. Maxwell, 


p. 240, 247. In his evidence, ſtates a calculation, by which 


it appears that, on an average, a buſs of 47 
tons, carrying 240 barrels, between the 
year 1778 and the year 1784, caught only 
110 barrels of herrings in a ſeaſon; and 
after receiving the bounty of 308. per bar- 
rel, the owners loſt on the voyage 60l. 
48. 10d, If this buſs had returned with 
a full cargo, it does not appear to me 
that they would have been conſiderable 
gainers. Let us make the calculation on 
the ſame principles that Mr. Maxwell 
has done, The veſſel carried out 240 
barrels, and returned with 110 barrels of 
berrings: had ſhe returned with a full 
Fango ſhe would have returned with 130 

| barrels 


— - =. © SES. 


= 


5 . 

barrels more, which, at the price in the 

calculation at 208. Vf. 

Add the debenture at 28. 8d. per „ 
barrel, — 7 

Add alſo what that account of 1 
the 110 barrels is charged for : 
waſte in ſalt and barrels re- 
turned into ſtore, _ : - . 4:18:50) 

For re-packing and cellar rent, 2 1 4 


8 


— 


1 15 3. 8 0 
The other ſide of the account 
will ſtand thus: 2 5 
Empty barrels - 1 
"Salt * — as” rr 15” £ 
Freight to Ireland - 16 5 „ | 
Duty at dſo = 6 10 © . a 
Commiſſion „ 44 b 
Charges — — * 3 5 0 w 
7 WY 85 4 

1 Gon this is deducted ol. 45. 10d, loſs. 

on the 110 þarrels, it will appear that an 


adventurer would only be a gainer in the 
very {mall ſum of 241. 19s. 2d. 
In aid of the buſs fiſhery on the * 5 235. 


coaſt, it was recommended to Government 


to allow the adventurer to buy herrings 
from 
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from the boats, which has been wiſely done 
by an act paſſed laſt ſeſſion of Parliament; 


from it great advantages will follow both to 
the buſs and the boat fiſhermen, On the 


; one hand, the buſſes will be certain of 


completing their cargoes, though at ſome 


additional expence for the purchaſe of 
freſh herrings; and on the other, the boat 
fiſhermen will be greatly benefited, as the 
buſſes will afford them a ready market for 
the herrings they catch. Theſe veſſels, 


which I have ſaid are moving magazines, 


will require to purchaſe a quantity ſufficient 


to fill one half of all the caſks they carry, 


5.226, 351, 


which, if we ſuppoſe 150 buſſes fitted out, 
[each carrying 300 barrels, will amount to 
22,500 barrels. 


This traffic will have the 8 effect of 
producing good agreement between the buſs 


and the boat fiſhermen, who, having ſepa- 


rate intereſts, have hitherto been hoftile to 
each other. Being united, they will mu- 
tually aſſiſt one another, not only in the 


regular conducting of the fiſhery, but im 


giving early intelligence to each other When 
the herrings ſet in. 


The 


41 
The connection betwixt buſs and boat 
fiſhers affords to my mind a. ſtrong addj- 
tional reaſon for the bounty to the weſt- 
country buſſes, which will be ſtated more 
at large under the article of boat fnhing. 
Although it appears to the face of the ac- 
count that the bounty on the weſt-country 
buſs fiſhery amounts to a very large ſum 
in proportion to the quantity of herrings 
caught,- yet there are great advantages to 


the State from it, which are ably pointed ,.,,.. 


out by Mr. Maxwell in his letter, part of 
which I have inſerted in the Appendix. 


BOAT FISHING ON THE WEST 
17 SGA 


In the letter I had the honour of writing 
on this ſubject, I ſtrongly recommended 
the encouragement of this fiſhery, which 
© hitherto has not received the ſmalleſt aſſiſt- 
ance from Government. I will not repeat 
the arguments made uſe of; but will beg 
leave to refer the reader to the letter itfelf 1 in 
the Appendix, 
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In the Report, the poverty of the fiſher« 
men on the weſt coaſt, and the want of boats 
and nets to carry on the fiſhery, are ſtrongly 
inſiſted on; from the want of the firſt, they 
have it not in their power to tranſport them- 
ſelves from place to place; and from want of 
the latter, they have not the means of catch- 


ing the fiſh where they are to be found; of 


this the Committee are fully ſenſible: and 
J cannot put it in a more forcible point 


of view than in the words of Mr. Maxwell: 


* The natives upon the fiſhing coaſt of 
Scotland are in general in a ſtate of abject 
% poverty; they are unable to purchaſe 
« fiſhing boats, ſalt, barrels, or almoſt any 


4 fiſhing materials whatever, ſo as to avail 


mM themſelves of the - advantages which a 
« body of herrings preſent: when they 
« happen to appear in the neighbourhood, 
« the utmoſt that a number of them are able 
eto affect, by joining their whole ſtock to- 
« gether, is to fit up an old net, and pur- 
„ chaſe a crazy boat, wherewith they take 
« as many herrings as they can; ſome of 
<« which they uſe themſelves, and boil up 
« the reft for the ſake of the oil 2 
« afford.” 

I am 


E 
I am not well acquainted with the weſ⸗ 
tern coaſt of Scotland; but having full 
confidence in the candour and knowledge 
of the gentleman who ftates theſe facts, and 


which, if they required fupport, are proved 7 280, 551. 


by many witneſſes examined by the Com- 
mittee, I muſt conſider it as a juſt and faith- 
ful picture of the diſtreſſed fiſhermen z at 
the ſame time we muſt obſerve that they 
are anxious to proſecute the fiſhery when- 
ever an opportunity offers, and join toge- 
ther their very miſerable apparatus for that 
purpoſe. 

The humanity of the country | is called 
upon to aſſiſt their fellow ſubjects in ſo 
abject a ſtate of poverty, to bring their 

powers into action, and to forward the im- 
provement of the Britiſh fiſheries. In the 
letter I wrote on this ſubje&, I recom- 
mended giving bounties to the boat fiſhery 
fimilar to that given to the buſſes, which 
would employ the ſame number of hands, 
and not coſt Government one third of the ex- 
pence. But on conſidering the matter far- 
ther, Iamof opinion that it would be in vain 
to offer bounties to fiſhermen who cannot 
buy boats or nets; from their depreſt ſitua- 

D co} 
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tion ; it would be almoſt impbffible to de | 
them to rendezvous ; it would be equally fo. 
to form any proper check upon them, ſo as 
to ſatisfy Government that they had done 
whet was neceſſary on their part, and the 
bounties would be a very heavy expence 
annually to the public. 

To adapt, therefore, the benevolence of 
the public to the ſtate of the country and 
of the fiſhermen, the means of fiſhing 
ought to be given by Government to theſe 
poor people. Much is faid in the Report 
of the advantages that would ariſe to them, 
if they were in poſſeſſion of {mall lots of 
land, but it would be more conducive to 
their emerging from their preſent ſtate of 
poverty, to give them property in boats, 
nets, and lines, without which they can do 
nothing as fiſhermen. Bounties of this ſort 
p.168,257- are recommended by Dr. Anderſon, Mr. 

Maxwell, and others; they will be the moſt 
effectual means of forwarding the improve- 
ment of the fſhery on this coaſt, with a 
moderate expence to Government. 
Suppoſe a boat with nets and lines for this 
| fiſhery coſts 30l. and that this benevolence 
was extended as far as 500 boats, the ex- 
pence 


(WF: 
pence to Government would be 1 5,0col. 
which would be the means of employing 
3000 fiſhermen, and of reſcuing from po- 


verty 15,9000 people, reckoning five to a 
family. It has coſt Government in boun- 


ties to buſſes, from the year 1751 to the 
year 1782, a period of 32 years, 316, 3651. 
All that is now required 1s 15,000). which 
alone would bring forward as many boats 
as can be employed by 250 buſſes, nearly 
the greateſt number that ever rendezvouſed. 
If a plan of this kind is adopted, great care. 
ought to be taken to fix proper ſituations, 
having in view both the herring and white 
fiſhery, ſo that the fiſhermen may be em- 
ployed as near the fiſhing ground as poſ- 
fible; it would therefore be neceflary to 
employ a perſon converſant both in ſea 
affairs and in the buſineſs of tbe fiſhery, 
who ſhould repair to the weſt coaſt, and 
fix on the different fiſhing ſtations where 
the bounties of boats, &c. are to be given. 
He ought to examine and conſider carefully 
where the fiſhery can be carried on to ad- 
vantage, having in view the number. of 
fiſhermen inhabiting each- diſtrict ; and on 
his keport, ſuch a plan for the diſtribution of 


D 2 boats 
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boats might be formed, as would beſt anſwer 
the views of the public, and the ſervice of 
the poor inhabitants. Boats might be given 
to ſuch as need them moſt, and would pro- 
bably make the beſt uſe of them; at the 
ſame time, I confeſs, it is difficult to find 
ſuch a perſon as I deſcribe, in whoſe capa- 
city and integrity perfect -reliance may be 
. 38. placed. One gentleman was examined be- 
fore the Committee, whom I conſider as in 
every ſhape qualified ſor this undertaking; 
if he were to take it upon him, I am ſatis- 
fied that it would be done to the purpoſe. 
The obligations to be required from the 
fiſhermen' may be the ſubje& of diſcuſſion 
and arrangement after the report is made. 
For the preſent, by way of example, let us 
ſuppoſe that an application is made for a 
boat to be delivered next ſeaſon; in the 
month of June preceding, the fiſhermen 
ought to receive 2091b. ok dreſſed hemp, 
which they ſhould be obliged to work into 
ten nets, adapted to the weſt-country fiſhery, 
- before the time WN for the r of 

the boat. 

The perſon employed, after weighing 


the nets and finding them right, ſhould de- 
5 8 liver 


E 
liver to the fiſhermen the boat, with net 
ropes, other ropes, two anchors, fiſhing lines, 
and hooks; firſt receiving ſecurity from 
them, and the proprietor of the land on 
which they live, (or other reſponſible perſon) 
that they will make uſe of the boat and 
nets for the purpoſe of the fiſhery only. 
'The fiſhermen ought to make oath, that they 
will follow the herring fiſhery for the full 
ſpace of three months in the ſeaſon, and the 
white fiſhery for three months more, at 
any time during the year when it will beſt 
anſwer. There ought to be delivered With 
the boat 1 5lb. of hemp, to repair and ſup- 
ply nets loſt; and for the two following 
years the boat and nets ought to be pro- 
duced to tbe officers of Government, in 
good order, in the months of May or June, 
and the ſame oath as before be renewed for the 
enſuing ſeaſon after three years, the boat 
and nets ſhould belong to the fiſhermen; and 
if any die or abſent themſelves, their places 
might be filled up by the reſt of the crew, 
with the approbation of the bondſman. This 
property ſhould not to be liable to be ſeized 
or attached either b. the proprietor or by any 


| other perſon ; it is the gift of Government 
| for 


[- i 1} 

[1 for the encouragement of the fiſhery, and 

1 ought to be unalienably the property of the 
| | fiſhermen and their children. As ſome fiſh- 

[| ing ſtations require ſtouter boats than others, 
to enable the fiſhermen to paſs from one 

place to another in queſt of the ſhoals of 

berrings, and to follow the cod and ling, 

according to the diſtances of the fiſhing 

ground from. their reſpective d 

the ſize of the boats may vary from that of 

| the herring boats uſed on the coaſt of Fife, 
|| to that of thoſe made uſe of on the coaſt - 

ö | | of John' s Haven, Such boats are very fit 
| | r. 2, 5! to go from one place to another, and follow 
|| the ſhoals of herrings without riſque to the 
[| people. Thus by ſupplying the people with 
the means of fiſhing both herrings and cod, 

| they may, in time, find employment as 

| fiſhermen during a oreat part of the year ; 
| and by living in different ſtations, they will 
. have the beſt opportunities of diſcovering 
[| both the ſhoals of herrings, : and the fiſhing 
banks for cod and ling- | 

On conſidering the ſtate of the country, 
1 cannot ſee the propriety of ſeparating the 

intereſt of the fiſherman from that of the 


proprietors. of land; they are natural] ly con- 
nected 
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nected with each other. In ſuch an un- 
cultivated country, the former muſt look 
up to the latter for his aſſiſtance in diſtreſs, 
and it is the intereſt of the latter to ſupport 
the fiſherman, as his emigration muſt be 
hurtful to his property. On thoſe princi- 
ples I wiſh the proprietor of the land to be 
tke bondſman. — 

The infpector of ſtations ought to take 
care to fix them, and to give boats and nets 
to the inhabitants only on thoſe eſtates 
where the proprietors ſhall ſatisfy him of 
their good intentions towards the fiſhermen 
by giving them proper encouragement.— 
Open boats of the ſize deſcribed may carry a 
few caſks and ſome falt, perhaps 20; but on 
this I reckon very little, as I do not think 
the fiſher ought to be the curer. That 
buſineſs will belong, as it has always done, 
to another ſet of men, whole characters are 
at ſtake for the cure and full Py of the 

herrings. 
I be fale of the freſh wrt 100 the 
boats muſt be to the buſſes and veſſels fit- 
ted out for the purchaſe. Formerly, it 
was the practice to fit out ſuch veſſels from 
different places with ſalt and caſks; but this 
x : has 
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1 
has been in a great meaſure diſcontinued for 
ſome years, it will, however, revive again 
as ſoon as the adventurer can form a reaſon- 
able expectation of ſucceſs, from a number 
of boats, well appointed for fiſhing, being 
on the coaſt. 

Merchants will provide ſtores for aſks 
and falt in the vicinity of the fiſhing lochs, 
which will ſerve to ſupply the veſſels follow- 
ing the purchaſe trade; the coming of the 
herrings into one loch or another is ſo uncer- 
tain, that it is impoſſible for the public, or 


for private perſons, to form ſuch magazines 


as will be exactly upon the ſpot; all that 
can be done is to leave it to the adventurers 
in the fiſhery to fix them in the moſt pro- 
bable places for the ſupply of veſſels in the 

manner 1 have mentioned. I cannot take 

upon me to ſay, that the plan I propoſe 
for the encouragement of the boat fiſhery in 
the Weſt Highlands, is the beſt that can 
be deviſed — I chiefly have in view, to call 
the attention of the public to the moſt likely 
method of relieving theſe poor people, and 
of calling forth their exertions in the ſervice 


of the fiſheries. The more fimple that all 


= reſpecting the fiſheries are made 
they 


11 
they will anſwer the better. When the fiſh: 
erman fiſhes for himſelf he will be more in- 


duſtrious than when he does it for another, 


he will take better care of his boat and nets, 
and will be more frugal in his proviſions 


than when he is maintained at another 
perſon's expence. 


BOAT FISHERY ON THE 
EAST COAST. 


The only herring fiſkeries on the eaſt 


_ coaſt of Scotland, are on the coaſt of Caithe 


neſs, and in the Firth of Forth. 


The firſt has for ſome years been treat; 


a1 is carried on by boats from the Firth of 


Cromarty, and the coaſt of Caithneſs, which 
begin floating their nets about the beginning 
ef July, and continue till the end of Auguſt. 
The herrings here are caught near the ſhore 
and of a very good quality, but the number 


of boats is ſmall, owing to the uncertainty. . 


* 


and the expence of this fiſhery. | 
The fiſhermen on the coaſt of Caithneſs 

were for many years in a very inactive ſtate, 

contracts have lately been made for their cod 
E 0 
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Clair, 
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and ling, and they are now become active 


and induſtrious, The boats they make uſe of N 


are ſmaller than they ought to be for the her- 
ring fiſhery, but they are not able to purchaſe 
larger ones, and ſtill leſs able to purchaſe 
nets. I ſhould recommend, that a ſum of 


money be given by the public, for the en- 


couragement of the fiſhery on this coaſt. 
What that ſhould be I cannot do bet- 
ter than leave to that very public-ſpirited 


| gentleman who has fo much property in 


the country, and who has deliyered his ſen- 
timents on the fiſheries to the Committee, h 
page 274. In juſtice to his public ſpirit, and 


humanity to the fiſhermen, I muſt obſerve, 
that he has ſet an example of a moſt liberal 


kind — His family formerly got a conſider- 


able ſhare of the fiſhermen's profit, which 


he has relinquiſhed, and has farther given 
up to the thoſe at Thurſo the Ds of 


their fiſh. 


BOAT FISHERY IN THE FIRTH 5 
OF FORTH. 5 


THIS was formerly the 99900 fiſhery 


round the ifland: it had been for many years | 
fo regular, that it was the period of paying | 


the 


[ * 1 


. debts contracted on the coaſt bf the 
' fiſhermen, The language was, * You ſhall 
«© be be paid when the herring fiſhery is 
« over.” Early in this century it began 
to fail, and for many years few or no her- 
rings were caught: the number of boats 5 
towards the end of the laſt century, are 
ſaid to have been near $60, collected 
from along the coaſt, from Beadnel in Nor- 
thumberland, to John's Haven in . 
ſhire, which by the failure of the fiſhery, 
_ dwindled down to leſs than one hundred. In 
the year 1750, it became again conſiderable; 
ſince which it has been carried on with 
various ſucceſs, in ſome years great quan- 
tities of herrings have been caught, and in 
others very few : for two years paſt it has 
been remarkably ſucceſsful, and there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the nb may again be 
regular. | 
The old method of Elbing was by 
ſetting the nets betwixt two anchors at 
night and drawing them in the morning, 
at the ſeaſon when the herrings came 
to ſpawn, and the fiſhery ſeldom laſted 
above a week, The fiſh never come to the 


> panning ground until they are ready to 
ney He _ {ſpawn 
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ſpawn and quit it immediately after, nor 
are they at this time of ſo excellent a qua- 
lity as at any other, being in a ſickly ſtate. 
The period is generally about the 1ſt, 2d, 
or zd week in September. 

Of late years the fiſhermen have begun 
earlier (about the middle of July) to look for 
herrings in deeper water, and to fiſh for 
them by floating with their nets in the 
fame manner as the Dutch buſſes or Yar, 
mouth veſſels do. This new method has 
been very ſucceſsful, the herrings caught 
are of a ſuperior quality, and as they never 
hang long in the nets, but are brought alive 
into the boats, they are much fitter for curing. 
A boat goes out about ten at night, re- 
turns by daylight, and delivers the herrings 
in as good a ſtate as the Dutch do to their 


buſſes. This fiſhery laſts for about two 
months, and ends with the old method about 


the ſpawning time. 
It is carried on however at a very great 


expence of nets ; a boat properly equipt ought 


to have two ſets adapted to different fiſheries 
one of very. fine twine and twice the depth 


of the other, to entangle the herrings at the 
ſeaſon of n when the fiſh are active 


and 
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and ſtrong, and another for the ſpawning 
time, not ſo deep as the former, and of 
rounder and ſtronger twine. The herrings 
are chen eafily caught from their heavy ſtate, 
but the quantity is at times ſo great, that 
if the twine is not of ſufficient ſtrength, 
the fiſherman loſes both herrings and nets. 

The herrings caught in the year 1784, 
at Eymouth, Dunbar, and on the Fife coaft, 
amounted to about 10,000 barrels. In the 
year 1785, the fiſhery would have been 
equally ſucceſsful had it not been interrupted 
by ftormy weather; the quantity caught 
was about 7000 barrels. _ 

From this ſucceſs J expected that the 
number of boats would have increaſed very 
rapidly, but they are not yet above 120; 
and] do not find that the fiſhermen are ſo 
enterpriſing as to go on with ſpirit, or to 
lay hold of the opportunity which is af- 
forded by the return of the ſhoals of her- 
rings, which may, after remaining a num- 
ber of years on the coaſt, repair to ſome 
other. The long period of unſucceſsful 
years, has made ſuch an impreſſion on them 


that they will not exert themſelves with 
| ))) 
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fpirit unleſs they have ſome encourage- | 


I would therefore beg leave to e 
that the public give for this fiſhery the ſum of 
2000l. to be beſtowed in hemp to the 
fiſhermen, which will probably add to it 
at once above 100 boats. 

A boat at the float fiſhery has nine nets 
each, 45 yards long and 10 yards deep, 
which require 45 cwt. of dreſt hemp, and 


coſt — „ „ 


Hemp required for other nets 5 0 0 
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I mean, that the bounty ſhould only be 


given to boats built after paſſing the act, and 


that the fiſhermen be obliged to muſter their 
boats and nets in good order for three years 
at the commencement of the fiſhery, in 
the month of July, before the W of 


ficers. 
The ſhoals of n are fo oreat, that 


the quantity caught will be in proportion to 


the number of boats fitted out; tradition 
ſays there has been 60,000 barrels caught 


in the Firth of Forth in one ſeaſon, and 


I believe it from comparing the quantity 
9 8 
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caught now with the number of boats for- 
merly employed. 


Though the fiſhermen ſhould get the value 
in hemp of 20l. to every boat, the farther 
equipment will coſt 5ol. more, and it 
may be obſerved, that the premium re- 
quired from Government to encourage 
this fiſhery is very ſmall in compariſon 
to that required for the weſt coaſt: but 


the country being in a more opulent 


ſituation, the buſineſs can be carried on 
with leſs aſſiſtance from Government — 
Calculating the probable ſacceſs by the em- 
employment of 200 boats, it may ſoon be- 
come a great fiſhery, and a much greater 


one if the number increaſes to what it for- 


merly was, but that will require many 
years of ſucceſsful fiſhery. | 
As to what can be done for the encou- 
ragement of the herring: fiſhery on the coaſt 
of Orkney and Zetland, I muſt leave it to 


the conſideration of thoſe better acquainted 
than I am with theſe coaſts; There appears 
to be very little information on this ſubject 
jn the Report of the Committee. | 


con 
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COD AND LING FISHERY, 
Having confidered the different herring 
fiſheries round the coaſt of Scotland, as far 
as I am acquainted with them, I now pro- 

ceed to that of Cod and Ling. 

I agree intirely in opinion with thoſe Who 
ik that the fiſhery in the North Sea be- 
tween the coaſts of Holland and Scotland, 
cannot be conſidered as furniſhing fiſh in 
ſufficient quantity for foreign markets, or 
of preſenting an object of ſufficient magni- 


tude to engage public attention. 
The fiſhery on the coaſt of Caithneſs and 


5 Sutherland I have under contract with the 


fiſhermen, and employ above 100 boats. 
They fiſh in ſmall boats, and have been 
of late years very ſucceſsful, This fiſhery 
was carried on by my predeceſlors above 
ſeventy years ago, who continued it for 
many years, and at laſt gave it up. I ſof- 
pect that ſo little money came into the 
fiſher men's pockets, that they never exerted 
themſeiv-5; this being now remedied, they 
fiſh with ipirit and ſucceſs. I do hot-know 
that any public aid can be aſked for the en- 
couragement of this fiſhery. 1 have men- 

T0 | tioned | 


L 

tioned it principally with a view to ſatisfy 

the public of the great benefit that àriſes to 

the fiſhermen and the country from the ſup- 
port of the landed proprietors.” To this the 

fiſhery is much indebted, as not only the 

_ gentleman I have already mentioned, but 

all the other land owners, in their different 
| fituations, have given it their utmoſt coum 

WH tenance and ſupport. 


cop FISHERY AT ZETLAND. : 


The quantity of fiſh caught at, nd ex- 
ö ported from, Zetland in a ſeaſon, (which 
laſts from the middle of May till about the p, 7. 
ſame time in Auguſt) is, annually, from 6 
to 700 tons, and affords employment for 
about 600 boats, and from 3200 to 3300 
fiſhermen. This certainly is a very incon- 
fiderable quantity for ſo great a number of 
boats and men, being only about one ton 
to a boat in the ſeaſon, and reckoning the 
ton to conſiſt, as ſtated, of 25 fiſh to the 
cwt., is, to each man in the year, no more 
than 100 fiſh, which, at 4d. for every fiſh, 
amounts only to 11, 138. 4d. This ſmall 
pittance is earned at the expence of a very 2-39; 
F | laborious 
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laborious life, added to tlie great danger to 
which the filherman is expoſed on account 
of the diſtance from the ſhore at which the 
7.4, fiſhery ground lies. His earnings are ſo 
ſmall, that he muſt find ſupport for his fa- 
mily from the land he occupys, from fiſh- 
ing along the coaſt ſmall fiſh for his family's 
uſe, and from what oil is extracted from 
the Pilloct and Selloch fiſh. | 
The fiſhery along this coaſt is entirely, 
except in one inſtance, in the hands of the 
land owners. The fiſh form part of their 
rental, and without them the land would 
be of but little value. Government cannot 1 
interfere without a proper indemnification 
for loſs of property; and J find the. Com- 
2-46. mittee are ſatisſied that oppreſſion, which 
has been ſo much che e wal converia- 
tion, does not exiſt, 1 
It appears to be a kind of fiſhery which | 
can be beſt carried on by the proprietors of 
land; nor de 1 ſee how the fiſhermen can 
do without their aſſiſtance, although they 
were declared free. The fiſhing ſeaſon oc- 
cupies the fiſhermen but for a few months; 
at other ſeaſons, I believe, the weather is fo 
nuneertain, that they cannot, with any degree 
Fj EE, os 
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of ſafety, carry on the fiſhery at ſuch a dil. 
tance from the coaſt; if they could, the 
proprietors of land, for their own intereſt, 
would have prevailed c on them to an it before 
now. 
_ I was naturally led to expect that ſome 
application would have been made by the 
gentlemen inhabiting thoſe iſlands, pointing 
out to Government wherein their fiſhery 
could be improved: they are certainly the 
beſt judges, as it is their principal occupa- 
tion, and on it the value of their eſtates de- 
pend. I have not diſcovered any thing 
either from them or from the other wit- 
neſſes examined by the Committee, ſo far as 
regards the boat fiſhery, farther than the 
idea of making the fiſhermen free, which I 
muſt confider as a ſpeculative idea, and not 
adapted to the ſtate of the country. 

In a letter from a gentleman at Storna- 
way, he ſays, All the fiſh belong to the 
* taxmen at a ſtipulated price. It may be 
thought that this is a ſpecies « of oppreſ- 
„ fion ; be that as it may; I am morally 
certain if this plan, which has ſubſiſted 
* for ages, was not adhered to, there would 

F 2 hardly 


„ 
«& hardly be 2 ling or cod exported from 
c the Lavi. 

I ſuſpect this may apply to the 8833 in 
Zetland, and that it would be hazardous 
for Government to interfere between the 
landlord and fiſherman. There is a mu- 
tual intereſt between them; and the defects 
on either ſide will be done away as the ſpi- 
rit of fiſnery and commerce increaſes amongſt 
them. | 

The only 1 1 pointed at for the 


3 cod and ling fiſhery on this coaſt is by 


 Wherries and other decked veſſels. To con- 
ſider this point, I had recourſe to the experi- 
ment which was actually made; an account 


p-734. of it is to be found in a Report made in the 


year 1766 to the Board of Cuſtoms in 
Scotland: it ſtates, that 8 wherries of 25 
tons burden were fitted out, each with 8 


men. The Report mentions the great num- 


ber of lines they carried; that they proſe- 
cuted the fiſhery in a very dextrous man- 
ner, and that they went farther out on the 
banks with their wherries than the inhabi- 
tants uſed to go, and began two months 
| ſooner, They caught 1056 cwt. or nearly 
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53 tons of fiſh, when dry, which, to each 
wherry, is about 6] tons of dry fiſh. 
I will not ſtate any opinion concerning 
the profit of the adventurers ; but if Go- 
vernment had given theſe veſſels a bounty -- 
of 50s. per ton, as propoſed, each veſſel 3. 
would have coſt the public 621, 10s. for 
the ſeaſon; ſo that the ſix tons and a half 
of fiſh would have coſt the nation nearly 
10l. per ton, which is more than their va- 
lue before they are ſalted. I muſt conſider 
a bounty ſo far beyond the value of the ob- 
* ject for which it is given, as a waſte of the 
public treaſure, In juſtice, however, to the 
gentlemen in Zetland, I do not find any 
ſuch requeſt from them. | 
. The great aid that appears uſeful to Fad 
Zetland gentlemen, is veſſels for protec- 
tion in the fiſhing ground, to which the 
fiſhermen can reſort, and be in ſafety, for 5. 33, 35. 
the immediate proſecution of the fiſhery 
with more ſucceſs; and by the affiſtance of 
which they may not be obliged to return 
to the ſhore until the end of the week, or 
may ſtay longer out if it be needful. 
Mr. Toars propoſes that veſſels condem- 
ed for ſmuggling be given by Goyern- 
ment 
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ment for the encouragement of the filhery, 
1 think the idea is a good one; and they 
cannot, in the firſt place, be given in a bet- 
ter way than to the gentlemen on the Zet- 
land coaſt, becauſe the ſituation of their fiſn- 
ermen is the moſt hazardous. Thus a ſet 
of veflels would be delivered from the 
flames, and, without any expence to the 
. public, be converted to the purpoſe of 

ſaving lives, and improving the fiſheries, a a 
bufineſs, indeed, very different from their 
original deſtination in trade. The veſſels 
ſo given ought to be delivered to the landed 
_ proprietors, on their giving bond, and be 
employed during the fiſhing ſeaſon only; 
when that is over, they ought to be brought 
to the harbour of Lerwich, and there to 
remain until the next fiſhing ſeaſon. To 
prevent any improper uſe of the veſſel, 
words ought to be painted upon her, ſigni- 
fying that ſhe belongs to the Crown, and 
mentioning the part of the coaſt on which 
the is employed. As a farther ſecurity, a 

bond ought to be given, with proper pe- 
nalties, that ſhe ſhall never be employed in 
any trade, but be kept for the uſe of the 
e and a check can now and then be 
made 
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made by a King's cutter failing unexpectedly 
round and ſeeing that the veſſels, as regiſ- 
tered in the Cuſtom - houſe books at Ler- 


wich, are all at their fiſhing ſtations, and 


not otherways employed. 


WEST-COUNTRY COD AND 
LING FISHING. 


©. It is ſaid by many, that there are a num- 
ber of fiſhing banks on the welt and north- 
| weſt coaſt, which they deſcribe as inex- 
bauſtible. 


The equipment of beats by Golcrainclh p. 37, 196, 


given to the inhabitants under the obliga- 
tions already propoſed, will be the means 
of a full diſcovery of all of them, and will 
enable the fiſnermen to extend the fiſhery 
to the utmoſt limits of which it is ca- 
pable. 


225. 3793 
388. 


It is the practice in Stornaway, for the Pp ge Th 
| fiſhermen to pay 28. 7d. for the uſe of a 


boat and a ſervant to attend it, or 18. 7d, 
for the boat alone. So far as the fiſhermen 
are there ſupplied, it will be a matter of con- 
ſideration whether or not to give them boats. 

It 
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It will not be neceſſary in the view of ſup- 


plying their preſent wants, and it would 


lay idle the boats of the proprietors; but 
a gift of nets might be to this claſs of fiſh- 
ermen uſeful for the proſecution of the 
herring fiſhery, the expence of the boats 
would be ſaved to Government. The be- 


nevolence of Government muſt be adap- 


ted to the different fituations of the fiſher- 
men and fiſhing grounds, and will fall un- 
der the particular conſideration of the in- 
ſpeftor. 

I obſerve that a ſhort ſix-oared boat is 
faid to coſt only 51. 58. : this price is either 
very low, or the boat is not ſo large as the 
deſcription conveys to the inhabitants ow 
the coaſt on which I live; I ſuſpe& it is 
not of the ſize of our herring-fiſhing boat, 


Which coſts, with fails and oars, 151. 10s., 


and is alſo manned with fix men. 
At Stornaway, two ton of fiſh to a boat 
is reckoned a tolerably ſucceſsful fiſhery ; ; 
in Zetland, the average quantity is only 
one ton. This compariſon ſhews the ad- 
vantage that may be expected from encou- 
raging the weſt- -bighland boat Ta... | 


The 
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The price of cod is from 1 fd. to 24.5 p. 30e. 
ling, 3 and 4d. When the fiſh are ſold 
at that rate, it is obvious to every en- 
quiring mind, that the fiſhery by veſſels 
never can be carried on to advantage without 
bounty - and I have already endeavoured to 
ſhew, the great expence it would be to Go- 
vernment compared to the probable quan- 
tity taken. 
But although theſe prices appear low, 
the exporter of fiſh to the Mediterranean 
cannot afford higher, to enable him to ſell 
\ on the fame terms as the Newfoundland 
fiſhery. 
It is ſaid that at the Ifle of Martin 20,000 
cod were caught in a ſeaſon, which coſt the 
| | merchants when delivered in London, 6d. : 
this I am ſatisfied is accurate; but the ſales 
mentioned in the Report were wonderfully 
| ſucceſsful, and muſt have been attended with 
uery uncommon circumſtances. 
A very conſiderable fiſhery of dog fiſh is 
carried on at Stornaway, which is profita- 
ble, from the quantity of oil made from 
the liver. The increaſe of boats will aſſiſt 
in this; ; and in other reſpe&s it is to be 
withed, that this fiſhery be carried on ex- 
| G tenſtively 


P. 94. 116. 


197. 236. 
355 
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tenſi vely, to diminiſh, if poſſible, theſe ſhoals 
of fiſh, which are e ſo deſtructive to the her- 


rings. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING 


THE DUTY ON FISH. 


By the preſent law, dried fiſh intitled to 
bounty, muſt meaſure. above 14 inches. In 
my opinion however, there ought to be no 
exception with regard to ſize, eſpecially as 
the ſmall are beſt fitted for the Italian mar- 


ket, and according to their weight ought 
to have the ſame attention from Govern- 
ment. The bounties too which are granted 
on dried fiſh are lower than thoſe upon 8 


herrings: the bounty upon the barrel of 


- herrings is 2s. 8d. and the value is about 20s. 


whereas the barrel of cod is worth 308. and 


the bounty is only 2s. — theſe ought to be 


rendered more equal in proportion to their 


reſpective values. It is propoſed by the 
Committee to take off all duties on fiſh uſed 
at home; this will, if carried into effect, 
increaſe the conſumption very much, by ex- 


tending the ſale of it among all ranks of 


guard 


It 
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It is very well known, that the ſale of 
kitted falmon was ſmall while *the prices 
were high; now that the price is ſo reduced, 
as to make it the food of almoſt all ranks 
of people in London, the conſumption is 
very great, and has enabled the fiſhmonger 
to extend his trade to the extremity of 
Scotland. | 

The propoſed regulation dh in the ſame 
manner contribute very much to the exten- 
ſion of the fiſheries, as there is no market 
that will ever be ſo agreeable to the adven- 
turer as a home one. 
. The Iceland fiſherman brings his fiſh to 
market without paying any duty, and 
it ought to be the ſame with regard to 
all fiſh. The extenſion of the fiſhery will 
require the aid of every market that can be 
thought of. It will be farther of great ad- 
vantage, that the curer be at liberty to uſe 
duty- free ſalt for fiſh cured for home con- 
ſumption: by this means he will not only 
ſave the duty on the ſalt really uſed, but alſo 
on the quantity waſted or embezzled, an 
object by no means inconſiderable upon a 
commodity which is left entirely in the. 
bands of ſervants, and ſo liable to both. 
8 2 The 
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The quantity of white herrings exported 
from England at an average of 32 years 


b: 724-125. is 3 = — _ 7,908 barrels, 


From Scotland - +« 28,858 


— 


36,766 


If, by the improvement of the fiſheries, 
or by the ſhoals of herrings coming on our 
coaſt as in former times, the quantity caught 
ſhould be double, the adventurer will be 
difficulted to find a market; and how much 
more will he be ſo, if the quantity ever ap- 
approaches that of the Swediſh fiſhery, 
where the average quantity caught in a ſea- 
fon has been about 120,000 barrels? The 
expediency of this meaſure will be equally 
ſtrong with regard to the fiſhery of cod, 
ling, and tuſk; and I may farther obſerve, 
the Dutch do not charge any duty on ſalt 
made uſe of on the fiſh caught by them- 
ſelves. The fame indulgence ſhould be 


given in the ce of beef and pork. 


It is the opinion of ſome perſons, that it 
would be expedient to give all the bounty 


on the barrel of herrings exported, as in this 


caſe, Government would pay value for what 
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was really caught: this would be of great 
advantage to the coaſt and boat fiſhing in 
the Firth of Forth and other places; but I 
cannot approve of it in other reſpects. — 
Bounties ſhould be proportioned, in ſome 
meaſure, to the expence the adventurer 
is at. It would not be reaſonable to give 
the ſame encouragement to a boat fitted 
out at a ſmall expence, and where the people 
employed live at home, as to a buls fitted 
out at a very great expence, perhaps of 
Ioool., and manned: by ſeamen on months 
pay and proviſion ] ſay it would be un- 
Juſt to place both on the ſame footing, which 
giving all: the bounty on the barre} would 
do. As the law now ſtands the- bounty on 
the barrel gives a ſufficient general encou- 
ragement to the boat and buſs fiſherman, 
while an additional bounty ought to be 
given to the buſs 6£ſherman, on account of 
his particular fituation. 


PREMIUMS. 


1 find theſe recommended by the mn p. 64, 63. 


tee as a proper encouragement to the fiſher- 


men in * and it is ns they would 
make 
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A 
make them more induſtrious and enterpriſ- 


ing I allow moſt readily the force of this 
propoſition if that rank of people could be 


|| brought to underſtand it, and that the 


chances of obtaining the premiums were ſuch 
as to keep the ſpirit alive. 

But independent of theſe conſiderations, 
J do not ſee it practicable to aſcertain the 
quantities caught by each boat — The fiſh- 
ermen live along the coaſt, where there is 
no perſon to keep a cheque on them ; their 
own account therefore muſt be taken, and 


deception: many devices would be fallen 
upon to ſatisfy a conſcience not over ſeru- 


\ 


though they ſet their lines ſeparately, one 
boatmaſter ſhould draw them and call it his 


tection; the premiums will moſt proba- 
bly fall to the lot of the greateſt knaves, 


and not to that of the induſtrious honeſt 


fiſherman, | . 
If ſo great a ſum as 200l., or even 4ol., 
comes to the ſhare of one boat's crew, it 


5 would (if it came into the pockets of the 
fiſher- 


the public would be expoſed to fraud and 


pulous. For example, two or three boats” 
crews living in one place might agree, that 


own fiſhing, and by that means eſcape de- 
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fiſhermen) probably be ſpent in diſſipation, 
or make the more ſober part of them, who 
are naturally prone to inactivity, give up 
the profeſſion altogether. | 

I imagine, however, that when the con- 
nections between the land proprietors and 
the fiſhermen are duly conſidered, it will 
appear, that theſe high premiums would 
inevitably come into the pockets of the 
Toner. 


| While there is on the one hand 1 know- 


ledge and ſtrong attention of the proprietor 


or merchant to his intereſt, and on the other 
the ignorance and the indolence of the fiſh- 


erman, it may be eaſily diſcovered who 
will be the gainer — the fiherman will re- 


ceive a ſmall acknowledgement with which 


be would be ſatisfied: and he will conſi- 
der this pittance as a preſent from his maſ- 


ter, not as a bounty ariſing from the be- 


nevolence of Government In ſhort, I can- 
not help thinking, that theſe premiums will 


hold forth a ſtrong temptation to fraud 
and deception, and. I muſt unwillingly add 


that of perjury ; if the proof ſhould be put 


to the iſſue of an oath, - with regard to the 


public, no cheque can be found to prevent 
thoſe 


< 
* 
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it up. 
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thoſe evils: As to the premium to decked 


veſſels, while the number fitted out in the 
fiſhery for cod and ling are few, and they 
have ſuch a chance of the premium as will 


correſpond to what I apprehend is the cer- 


mium, they will go on; but ſhould the 
number increaſe, and the chance for the 
premium become leſs, the trade would be 


given up — For example, 10 veſſels are fit- 


ted out with a view to the premiums, which 
amount to 1o00l., this would correſpond 
on chances to 100l. each, and to gol. each 
if the number was doubled; this with the 
fiſhery might do; but whenever the num- 
ber went confiderably beyond this, the ad- 
venturers finding a conſtant loſs on the 


trade which was not made up by the chance 


of the premium, would tire and give 


Premiums are alſo propoſed bs Dr. An- 
derſon for the beſt cured herrings. The 


ſpecimen to confift of öde laſt, Theſe 


competitions, I am atraftf would not an- 
ſwer the views of the public; ſo ſmall a 


quantity would probably be brought for- 
ward by the curer WhO had the leaſt to do; 
; A having 


1 


2 


tain loſs on the voyage without the pre- 
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having a ſmall quantity to manage, he - 
will beſtow more time and pains to pre- 
pare his fiſh for the competition, while the 
great curer, from his having ſo much to do, 
would not have the ſame opportunity. The 
premiums propoſed would anſwer very well, 

if they could be beſtowed upon the curer 
who, on the whole, ſent his herrings to 
market in the beſt order; but I am at a loſs 
_ to diſcover how that could be aſcertained. 


'CURER'S MARK. 


THIS I consider very proper; ; and all 
barrels exported ought to have the expor- 
ter's name; which would bring his reputa- 
tion under the public view, and make it his 
intereſt to attend carefully to the cure of the 
fiſh he A 


Ants 
I T is the intereſt of the exporter that 
the barrel ſtaves be half an inch thick; and 
the public is entitled, when they give a 


bounty, to have the fiſh in the beſt kind of 


package. | | 
I It 
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It 5 is ſaid that the Iriſh herrings, in bar- 
rels of 28 gallons each, fell at the ſame 
price with thoſe from Britain in barrels of 
32 gallons each. I do not well underſtand 
how this can be; but, taking the fact as 
ſtated, I muſt conſider it a deception on 
the purchaſer; and that, inſtead of redu- 


eing the ſize of Britiſh barrels, it might 
| be as well to prohibit the importation. of 


herrings to the Weſt Indies in barrels con- 
taining under 32 gallons, which would put 
the Britiſh and Iriſh fiſhermen on the ſame 
footing, and rectify the deception, which 
the purchaſer in the Weſt Indies appears to 
lie under. If Government .ſhould lower 
the ſize to 28 gallons for herrings exported, 
it would, in ſome meaſure, contribute to- 


wards the deception upon the buyers abroad. 


SALT LAWS. 


I FIN D it ſtated in the Report, that 
the ſalt laws, as they now ſtand, are confi-* 
dered as doing very material injury to the 
fiſheries in Scotland; in -the opinions of 
many, their future proſperity depends upon 
ſome alteration in them taking place; and 

| the 


Wo 


the Committee have recommended, in p.173, 274. 


very ſtrong terms, to the Houſe, that the 
duty ſhould be commuted over all Scotland, 
both to relieve the fiſhermen from the du» 
ties, and from the ſtill-more-diſtrefſing 
circumſtances which accompany that indul- 
gence from duty, (free ſalt) viz. vexatious 
bonds and penalties. In confidering this 
matter, it does not appear to me that the 
witneſſes examined before the Committee 
bad under their conſideration the quantity 
of foreign ſalt made uſe of in the fiſhery. 
Dr. Smith (to whoſe information and au- 
thority I muit ever pay the moſt profound 
reſpe&) ſtates, page 106, that the quantity 
of foreign ſalt made uſe of by the fiſh 
curers, from April, 1771, to April, 1782, 
was 936,974 buſhels, at 84 Ib. each; that, 
in the ſame time, there was only made uſe 
of 168,226 buſhels of Britiſh ſalt, at $6lb. 
each, To bring both in point of weight 
under the ſame denomination, the quantity 
* of foreign ſalt uſed in that time was 
1,405,461 buſhels, at 56lb. per buſhel, 
while that of Britiſh ſalt was only 168,226 
buſhels. The average quantity in one year 
is, of foreign ſalt, 127,769 buſhels, of 56lb., 
A while 
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* 
while that of Britiſh is only 15, 290 bu- 
ſhels, of 56lb. : then the quantity of fo- 


reign falt is eight times more em that of 


Britiſh ſalt. 
On the eſtabliſhment of theſe foes, one 


o two things muſt follow: if the Legiſla- 
ture means, by commuting, to allow} the 
free uſe of foreign ſalt as well as of Britiſh 
falt, the obvious conſequence will be the 
deſtruction of the ſalt works. The quality 
of the foreign ſalt, and its cheapneſs, will 
induce the inhabitants to make uſe of it not 
only for fiſh curing, but or every other 


purpoſe. 
If the Legiſlature intend, when they 


commute, to prohibit the uſe of forejgn 


ſalt, the fiſherman would complain loudly 
that he was deprived of the means to make 
the beſt cure of his herrings, and that the 
Britiſh ſalt cannot carry the fiſh in lafety to 
the Weſt Indies. 

It muſt then follow, to ſave the Britiſh 
ſalt works from ruin, and at the ſame time 
to accommodate the fiſherman, that liberty 
muſt be given to uſe foreign ſalt duty jree, 
under certain reſtrictions, as at preſent. 


Taking it, therefore, on this ground, by 
| the 


„ 


the l relief of doing away the duty 
by commutation, the fiſherman will only 
be relieved one-ninth part, and for the 
other eighth-ninths of his ſalt he muſt re- 
main under the {ame diſtreſs of bonds as at 
preſent, | | 
How far a commutation of the ſalt duty 
may, from other circumſtances, be uſeful to 
the public, 1s not at preſent under my con- 
fideration, nor do I pretend to judge of it 
in ſo extenſive a point of view. But with 
regard to the fiſheries, it cannot be of con- 
ſequence, as the utmoſt relief the fiſherman 
can expect is for a {mall proportion of what 
he uſes, while he muſt remain under the ſame 
fetters as to the reſt; I ſay the fiſherman *' 
can only expect this, unleſs Government 
think that the Britiſh ſalt manufactory 
ought to give way to the inn of the 
fiſhery. | 

But however, — * may be given 
to the fiſhermen in Scotland, by adopting 


the Engliſh practice of bonding once a year 


and when the fiſherman ſhips off any for his 
fiſhery, he gives a certificate under his hand 
that the quantity on board ſuch a veſſel or 
boat is part of his ſtock. In this way, 
YT without 


Government has ſo liberally indulged him 
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e any bond but the firſt, be carries 


his ſalt where he pleaſes, accompanied by 
his own certificate, and at the end of the 
ſeaſon ſettles the account in the uſual way, 
and grants a new bond. If any certificates 
are wanting for fiſh exported, fix months time 
ought to be given to the fiſh-curer to pro- 
duce them; and the quantity wanting ought 


to be marked upon the back of the new 


bond, as a charge againſt him till it is pro- 


duced. For the farther eaſe of the fiſher- 


men, it ought to be enacted, that all bonds 
for ſalt or fiſh carried coaſtways, or ex- 


ported, be written on paper not ſtamped, 
This would remove a great deal of the ex- 


pence complained of by the different wit» 
neſſes examined before the Committee. 


The fees on all fiſh tranſactions might | 
be put upon more reaſonable terms; yet 


I muſt in candour ſay, that when Govern» 


ment give bounties ſo liberally to the 
fiſhery, the officer ought to be paid his 


fees without any grumbling on the part of 
the fiſh-curer, nor ought the curer to ſeru- 


ple the trouble he is put to in preventing 


fraud in the uſe of duty-free ſalt, when 


in 


\ 


| 
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in the uſe of foreign and home- made ſalt at 
his option; and be will have ſtill leſs rea- 
ſon to do fo, if the Legiſlature follow up 
their preſent reſolutions of allowing fiſh of 
all kinds to be cured with duty-free ſalt for 
home conſumption, as recommended by the 
Committee, | 


ROCK 8.4 L N 

IT is recommended to allow the intro- 
duction of rock falt into Scotland. I am 
ſatisfied that this meaſure would, in ſome 
degree, lower the price of ſalt. Rock ſalt 
is fold at Liverpool at various prices, ac- 
cording to the quality. What is exported 
to Flanders coſts, free on board, 9s. 6d. 
per ton, reckoning 23 cwt. 14 lb. to the 


ton. If it is to be tranſported to Scotland, + 


the account will ſtand thus : | 
Prime coft _ — LJ. 9 6 
If it is to be tranſported to the falt 

works on the weſt of Scotland, 

I muſt calculate the freight at 

88. per ton, of 20cwt., which 
per ton of 2 Jewt. is — gi 


Conde over o 18 6 


„„ 
| Brought over J. 0 18 6 
Very few falt works are ſitua- 
ted at harbours; the diſtances 
are ſo different, that I do not 
know how to eſtimate the ex- 
pence of carrying the rock {alt 
to them. But an expence of 
landing and warehouſing muſt 
attend the delivery at the har- 
bour of any ſuch article ; rec- 
| kon per ton — — 0 1 6 


I am informed, that from 2 3 to 24cwt. of 
rock ſalt, with good management, will give 


| 20cwt. of ſalt, or 40 + then the 


above will coſt per buſhel, 6d. 


Lord Dundonald, in his very ingenious 1 
treatiſe on ſalt, ſtates, that one buſhel of 


ſalt in the Firth of Forth coſts 11d. This, 


however, depends on the quality of the 
coal, which varies in the n 9 


7 to 10. 


I think his Lordſhip has taken it low 


enough; and though ſome coal works may 


be 


” 
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be lower than is d ſtated, there are more 
above it. | 

His Lordſhip ſtates farther, chil the ex- 
pence of coals and labour on rock ſalt is not 
above the one- eighth part of that which is 
made from ſea water. In this proportion; 
the expence of coal and labour is about 12d. 
per buſhel ; ſo, that a buſhel of ſalt upon the 
5 weſt coaſt would coft 72d. per buſhel ; but 

it will be a ſafer calculation to call it 8d. 
If the ſalt is to be made from rock in the 
Firth of Forth; then muſt be added the addi- 
tional freight, which cannot be reckoned un- 
der double the other, and is therefore an extra 
charge of gs. per ton of 23 cwt. that being; 
as before ſtated, the nominal ton of raw 
materials, which is 21d. per buſhel, and of 
courſe one buſhel of ſalt, made from rock, 
will coſt - 102d. in the Firth of Forth. In 
making theſe calculations, I have proceeded 
on very moderate principles. The great 
article is the freight of ſalt from Liver- 
pool to the Firth of Forth. I ſtate it at 
168. per ton of 20 cwt. which alone is 5d, 
per buſhel, 


0 | 1 1 believe 


. 

I believe this will be reckoned very mo- 

41155 as little reliance is to be placed on the 
accidental circumſtances of retour freights, 
which are very few; and as I have not rec- 
koned any inſurance or waſte, which are 
on ſuch an article very conſiderable. 
Dr. Anderſon ſtates, that there will be a 
ſaving of freight when the canal is finiſhed. 
How this will be, IJ cannot exactly fay, as 
it will be only a canal for the navigation of 
{mall flat-bottomed veſſels, which are not 
well calculated to carry fuch an article 
as ſalt; nor do I imagine, when the lock 
dues are paid, that the ſavings will be very 
conſiderable ; as the ſaving cannot be above 
38. per ton, which is one third of the ad- 
ditional freight, about 1d. per buſhel. 

On the whole, it is evident that a buſhel 
of ſalt made in the Firth of Forth from the 
rock will coſt, by coming round Scotland, 
10d. per buſhel, and on the idea of coming 
by the canal, 949. ; 1 think, at an average, 
it may be taken at 10d. 

At preſent the. proprietors of ſalt inks, 


to encourage the fiſhery, ſupply the fiſh 


eurers at 10d, which is below its real value; 
but 


err 2 


1 
but they are only enabled to grant this indul- 
gence, as they get a better price by home ſale. 
It now remains to conſider what are the 
advantages and diſadvantages. 
It will be of advantage to the weſt coun- 
try, as they will get their ſalt at 8d. 


Lord Dundonald ſtates the great advan- y. 26. 


tage that refining ſalt will be to the coal 
works on the Firth of Forth from the 
additional quantity which will be made; 
but, with all ſubmiſſion to his Lordſhip, I 
apprehend he is miſtaken, 42. 

I am very well acquainted with every 
market in and out of the Baltic, and P 
venture to {ay, with ſome degree of confi- 
dence, that unleſs it be at an accidental pe- 
_ riod, there is not one which will neat the ex- 

porter 8d, per buſhel for his ſalt, charging 
the account with freight at 58. per ton, 
which is as low as it can be calculated for 
veſſels going to the port of ſale, and taking 
the ſalt with them from the Firth of Forth 
inſtead of ballaſt. I advance this from ſales 
I have made, and the information I have 
| had from a great number of ports: and if 
this be the caſe, how can the ſalt maker 
make a profit by a commodity which ac» 
„„ tually 
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tually cofts him 10d., without reckoning 


any thing for the uſe of his ſalt works. 


The fame right honourable author ſtates 


the coſt of ſalt from ſea water to be 11d. If 


rock ſalt coſts 10d. the difference is ſo ſmall, 


that it is not an object either of public or 


private attention. 


The quantity of ſalt made in Scotland is 
about 350,900 buſhels in the year, which 
requires 100,000 tons of coal, and em- 


ploys 100 falt pans. I have ſhewn that 


the quantity of ſalt from the rock cannot 


be increaſed with the view of making for 


exportation: then the refining of rock ſalt 


muſt be for the conſumption of the coun- 
try. If it is taken in this view, on the com- 
putation of one- eighth fuel and labour, there 


will be a conſumption. of only 12, 500 
tons of coals. It muſt follow that 87, oo 
tons of coals remain undiſpoſed of, and it 
will alſo follow, that a great number of 
| pans will have nothing to do, and the peo- 
ple be ſent adrift. This muſt be the con- 
ſequence, unleſs it can be proved that the 


falt works can make ſalt for exportation 


from rock, which I conſider as impoſſible: 
then what is to become of the 87,000 tons 


1 
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of ſmall coal. Every perſon who is ac- 
quainted with the nature of Scots coals 
knows that (unleſs in a very few inſtances 


indeed) it is not of a caking quality, and is 


totally unfit for any purpoſe except lime bur- 
ning, and making of bricks and tiles; the 
conſumption in theſe articles is not conſide- 
rable, and is already ſupplied over and above 


the 1c0,000 tons, I have mentioned, uſed 


for the making of ſalt. As I do not know 
any one purpoſe to which this ſurplus 
quantity of coals can be applied, it muſt 
therefore be loſt. In ſome works it will 


be left below ground, and in others, where 


there is a conſiderable quantity of ſulphur 
mixed with the coal, it muſt be brought to 


the ſurface and burnt, to prevent it be- 


coming a nuiſance. 

Some coal works, therefore; not being 
able to Joſe ſuch a proportion of their 
coals, muſt give up, and leave it to thoſe 
more happily ſituated to go on as they 
beſt can. The country at large will feel 


this, ſince all the loſs muſt be charged 
upon the coals fold by the works, which 


may remain. At preſent the coal owner 
gets 28. or 25, "68 per ton for his ſmall 
Coal, 


41 1 
coal, by converting it into ſalt. If he is 
deprived of this, he muſt add that loſs to 
the other coals he ſells, or give up his 
works. In England the caſe is very diffe- 


rent, as the greateſt part of the coals are 


of a caking quality, and the ſmall, (which 
is of ſo little value in Scotland) is nearly of 
equal value with the large. This is ſo 
much the caſe at the great works in the 

north of England, both on the eaſt and 
weſt coaſt, that large and {mall coals are 
mixed all together, and in that ftate are 


1 more valuable than the large coal is in 
Scotland. 


The diſtreſs that will 410 to he coal 
works in Scotland is obvious; but what 
are the advantages that will accrue to the 
fiſheries? I have already ſtated the quan- 
tity of Scots falt uſed in a ſeaſon to be 


about I 5,000 buſhels. Suppoſe there is 


ſaved by the introduction of rock {alt 2d. 
per buſhel, this will amount only to 125]. 
per annum. But go till farther, and ſup- 
poſe that the whole quantity of ſalt uſed 


in the fiſheries was Britiſh, (to the entire ex- 
eluſion of foreign ſalt) the whole ſaving 


upon 193,959 buſhels would only be 11921. 


— 


„ 
to ſave which ſum to the fiſheries, ruin is 
brought on the coal works, and the price 
of coals is increaſed, to the prejudice of the 
very country meant to be benefitted; thus 
what is given with one hand is taken away 
with the other, and the north of Scotland 
is diſtreſſed by raiſing the price of their 
fewel, which is a much greater injury to the 
country and its improvement, than will 
be compenſated by any advantages which 
it will receive from the reduced price of 
ſalt. 

But in conſidering the introduction of 
rock ſalt, thus favourably, I have ſup- 
poſed the fiſheries to be confined to the 
uſe of Britiſh ſalt, which I fancy would 
produce more well-grounded cauſe of com- 
plaint, than is now made for the want of 
the introduction of rock ſalt. 
] pay a great reſpect to what Lord Dun- 
donald propoſes upon the ſubject of refining 
falt : but I will never adviſe the fiſh curer 
to abandon the uſe of foreign ſalt until the 
ſalt makers in Britain can bring forward a 
quantity of ſalt which he is ſatisfied will an- 
{wer the purpoſe equally well, In my ex- 
perience, I have by flow boiling made ſalt 
3 55 of 
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of equal ſtrength with foreign ſalt, and 
freed it entirely from the bittern; but ſtill 
it had not ſuch ſize or ſtrength of particle as 
to make it equal to the foreign. In the 
packing of herrings I think theſe requiſites 
are neceſſary to make the fiſh keep, in a 
warm climate. The ſoft ſalt melts away, 
the fine particles of foreign ſalt does not, 
but remains between the layers of fiſh and 
preſerves them. As I do not recommend 
it to the .fiſh-curer, I cannot adviſe the 
public to ſay to the curer, you muſt uſe 
Britiſh refined falt for the encouragement of 
Britiſh ſalt works, when I do not know 
any of this ſort of ſalt ĩs actually made wy 
where. | 
But if, after all, it appears to the Com- 
mittee, that rock ſalt ought to be intro- 
duced into Scotland, I hope they will, from 
the known juſtice of the country, indem- 
nify the proprietors of the: coal and _ | 
Works. 
Il have taken the liberty of Aiffcring with 
Lord Dundonald, and I am at the ſame time 
perfectly ſatisfied, that his Lordſhip, with 
his uſual candour, will agree with me if he 
diſcovers he has been miſinformed ; 


the 


l et 

the other band, I ſhall be FAY to be ſet ; 
right if I am miſtaken in my ideas. 1 wiſh 
to bring forward plain and fimple truths for 
the information of the Committee; and 
though I appear in both the capacities of a 
fiſh curer and a ſalt proprietor, I ſhould be 
ſorry to raiſe either of them at the expence 
of the other, but by holding a middle courſe, 
endeavour to nouriſh both. 


LOBSTER FISHERY. 


This trade has increaſed very much, and 
ſtill it appears that the market of London is 
not yet properly ſupplied. I have been 


long connected with the Houſe late Mr. 


Kittermaſters, and now Meſſrs. Selby and 
Creſſwell's, in this trade I muſt obſerve, 
in juſtice to them, that this county is 
greatly indebted to the very ſpirited man- 
ner in which they have carried on this 
branch ſo lucrative to the country; and the 
city of London is alſo indebted to them for 
the regular ſupplies they have brought for- 
ward; as to any improvements in this 


K branch, 
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branch, I cannot do better than leave them 
to the conſideration of theſe gentlemen. 


CANAL S. 


1 On this ſubject I have only to ſuggeſt, 

| : that if there is an expectation, that the fiſh- 
ermen will paſs from the weſt to the eaſt 
coaſt, and from the eaſt to the weſt, there 
ought to be a clauſe added to the bill late- 
1y paſſed giving the canal betwixt the Forth 
and the Clyde a large ſum from the annex- ö 
ed eſtates, by which it may be enacted, that 0 
all veſſels or boats paſſing either way in 
proſecution of the * ſhall 11 free of 

lock dues. 


1 


Liberty ought to be given to the fiſher- 
men to procure bait from every ſhore, but 
not from rivers. 


T W M. 8. 


py #29 Building towns, and collecting fiſhermen 
1 and others to inhabit them is alſo ſtrongly 
+  Fecomy 


t & 


recommended. That a large town is very be- 
neficial to the commonwealth and more parti- 
cularly ſo to the proprietors of the eſtates near 
which it is ſituated, muſt be obvious to every 
perſon - Dactor Anderſon, in a very maſter- 
ly manner, points out the many advantages 
arifing from ſuch eſtabliihments. It is pro- 
pʒoſed that rl. ſhould be given to any pro- 
prietor as ſoon as 1000 fews are eſtabliſhed. 
But I cannot think that any proprietor 
will 'be tempted with ſuch an n expectation of 
public money. 
From the ſame author I find, that Old r pax 
Metdrum has ſprung up in the courſe of 
this century, it contains from three to four 
hundred houſes, and is ſpoken of as an ex- 
ample, It muſt be admitted that it is at 
leaſt as favourably ſituated as moſt parts in 
the Weſt Highlands, and many people would 
ſay much more ſo: therefore, if in this 
town it has taken near a century to eſtabliſh 
3 or 400 fews, no land owner can expect 
m the Weſt Highlands, that his town will go 
on with three times the rapidity : and even 
if it ſhould, he muſt wait near a century for 
the 1000l. promiſed by Government. 


* 9 
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7. 161, 171. It is ſuppoſed, that ſuch towns may be 


inhabited by a number of fiſhermen, and that 
they will become the chief ſettlers. When we 


conſider the very great poverty of this claſs 


of men on the weſt coaſt, I cannot ſee that 


they have either the means of building a 
houſe, or laying out money fufficient for the 


' encouragement of tradeſmen: their clothes 
are ſpun by their families; the girdle comes 
in place of the oven, and I believe in the 


article of ſhoes the brogue is preferred. 
It muſt indeed be a very long time E 


the fiſherman is in ſuch opulence as to give 


up the preſent method of ſupplying him- 


ſelf, and reſort to the ſhopkeeper, baker, 


and ſhoemaker, for what he needs for him- 
ſelf and his family. But ſuppoſe. him in 
this ſtate, having got over his local attach- 


ment for his native place, and that by the be- 
nevolence of Government, he is in a reaſon- 
able time not only enabled to be an Indepen- 


dent fewer, but an uſeful member of ſociety, 


by promoting the different branches of manu- 


fact ure. 1 ſhould even then differ in opinion 


as tothe propriety of bringing this uſeful body 


of men to one town inſtead of their inhabit- 
og different villages along the coaſt, Would 


it 


\ 
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it not appear odd, for example, to collect afl 
the fiſhermen on the banks of the Forth, to 15 
one or two places? the fiſhermen will tell 
you, they are better ſituated as they are for 
carrying on their fiſhery, and to remove 
them to a diſtance would be greatly to their 
prejudice. 

I do not know any arguments that could 
be made uſe of to induce them to make the 
change : and if you were to reaſon on the 
advantage ariſing to them from living to- 
gether in large towns, they would not un- 
derſtand you. How much ftronger muſt 
the caſe be in the weſt highlands, a thinly- 
inhabited coaſt, compared with that I have 
mentioned, where, to eſtabliſh a town of 
| fiſhermen, ſuch as is propoſed, would require 
the depopulation of a very conſiderable 


extent of coaſt. 
The proper ſituation, I 1 for the 


habitations of the fiſhermen, ſhould be near 
the fiſhing ground; this is exemplified by 
the keenneſs with which farms near the fiſh- 
ing banks are ſought after on the weſt coaſt ; 
and it is from the ſame reaſon, that in 
Zetland the value of a gentleman's eſtate 


depends 
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depends on its convenient ſituation for the 
fiſhery. 


Fiſhermen in detached fituations are par- 


_ ticularly uſeful in diſcovering the ſhoals of 


herrings as they ſet in; every one looks out 


for them in his own diſtrict, and can make 


trials without the trouble and expence of 
going from home: this is the caſe in the 
Firth of Fortb, and will be the ſame every 
where, eſpecially in a wide and extended 
coaſt; and were the morals of the fiſher- 
men to be taken into the conſideration, I 


ſhould prefer their living in detached vil- 


lages along the ſhore rather than in a large 
and populous town. 1 

1 agree entirely in opinion with Dr. 
Anderſon, that a fiſherman and a farmer 
ought not to be the ſame perſon; it is the 
intereſt of both profeſſions to be ſeparated. 
But when I ſee that in Zetland, the fiſh. 
erman can only be employed for the ſum- 
mer months in the fiſhery, and that in the 


weſt highlands they do not at preſent, and 
will not probably for a very long time, find 


occupation for the whole of the year, it is 
better they ſhould have ſomething to do than 
that they remain idle, although they make 

„ but 


E 7 


but wretched farmers. Theſe occupations 
muſt go together until the fiſherman, be- 
coming more induſtrious in his proper voca- 
tion, diſcovers employment for himſelf all 
the year through ; this is the caſe in many 
places in Scotland, and in time I hope it 
will be more univerſal. It is the intereſt 
of the proprietor to encourage this ſepara- 
tion, in a country where there is a greater 
number of hands than there is employment 
for — If a fiſherman is employed all the 
year round, he is bringing treaſure from 
the dee» to improve the eſtate on which he 
lives, while the farmer can very caſily 
manage the additional quantity of ground 
given up by the fiſherman, and will gladly 
purchaſe from him the dung which his trade 
introduces. 


LIGHT HOUSES AND LAND 
MARKS. | 


| Theſe are uſeful and beneficial both to 
the fiſhermen and the coaſting trade, in ſo 
yery dangerous a navigation. 


TAX 
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TAX ON COALS. 


There is no tax ſo impolitic as this, the 
rule ought to have been reverſed — thoſe 
at hand ought to have paid, and thoſe 


at a diſtance been exempted. The duty over 
Scotland 1s very trifling, and by a general 
taxation the evil would be remedied. Several 
expedients have been propoſed ; a tax at the 
pits has been thought of, but it 'may be dif- 
ficult to collect, and ſtill more ſo to eftabliſh 


with equality, according to the reſpective 


values of the coals and the ſituations of the 


different coal works. I apprehend it would 


be more equal to tax the chimneys, and ex- 
empt all houſes having but one: this will 
fall moſtly on the wealthy, who ought to 
pay in proportion to the number of their 
chimneys a higher ratio of tax, while the 
exemption propoſed will relieve the lower 
ranks of people. I believe a very ſmall 
tax on the chimneys will anſwer the -pur- 


pole, when their number is compared with 
the ſum to be raiſed, ; 


C OM. 


ay” 7] 
COMMUTATION ON MALT. 


It is propoſed, that the commutation on 
falt and coals be laid upon this article. J ad- 
vile every wellwiſher to his country to be- 
ware of ſuch a plan: it has ever with juſtice 
been ſaid, that the barley in Scotland is 
of ſuch inferior quality as not to be an 
object of taxation when compared with the 
Engliſh barley, and this tax will fall hea» 
vieſt on the north country which it is meant 
to ſerve, on account of the ſtill greater infe- 


riority of their grain. 
BRITISH REFINED SALT. 


IE ule of this is much approved of by 

the Dutch, and it would be of great ſervice 
dn board of the veſſels fitted out to fiſh in 
the North Sea. The bounty veſſels ſhould 
be obliged to take it for the cure of their 
berrings; and it would be well worth the 
attention of the public to give as much per 
buſhel premium as will bring it to the price 
of common ſalt for the uſe of theſe veſſels. 
Topre vent impoſition, Government, througli 


the means of the different Boards, muſt 
L barges ; 
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bargain as low as they can with works 


conveniently. ſituated to ſupply the fiſher- 


men at a ſtated price, according to ſamples ; 

theſe ſamples to be lodged at the Cuſtom 
Houſe near which the ſalt work is fituated. 
The owner or maſter of the fiſhing veſſel 
will be a check on the quality, as it will 


be his intereſt to get the beſt, for which he 


muſt pay a fixed price to the ſalt works, ac- 
cording to the bargain made by the public. 
Refined Britiſh falt is very well calcytated 
for European markets. 

In conſidering the different matters con- 
tained in the Report, J have proceeded upon 
the evidence and correſpondence brought 
forward by the Committee. It is on theſe 


authorities that I have chiefly founded my 


obſervations, as may be ſeen by the refe- 
rences in the margin. TI obſerve that the 
Committee are inclined to think that my 


partiality to the boat fiſhery may ariſe from 
my local ſituation. It is almoſt impoſſible 


for the mind of man not to be warped by 


ſuch prejudices, I can only ſay, that on 


conſidering my fituation, as carrying on at 


Dunbar a very extenſive cure of red and 
white herrings, and on the coaſt of-Caiths 


* = „CC 


(1 

nefs and Sutherland that of cod and ling, L 
cannot be ſuſpected of ſelf intereſt, when I 
preſs fo anxiouſly on the minds of the 
Committee a liberal bounty for the increaſe 
of the boat fiſhery on the weſt and north» _ 
weſt coaſt of Scotland, and, comparatively 
ſpeaking, fo little to thoſe on the eaſt. In 
like manner to the buſs fiſhery on the 
North Sea, a trade, I have already ſtated, 
which will probably fall into the hands 
* the Yarmouth fiſhermen. 

On the whole, I have endeavoured, wich 
all the impartiality in my power, to ſtate 


ſuch things as I imagine will be the moſt 


_ uſeful to the fiſhermen of this country, 
the proſperity of whom my houſe has, in 
ſome degree, endeavoured to forward for 
near a century paſt. 

1 hope the Committee will forgive me 
where I have taken the liberty of offering 
ſentiments different from theirs: I muſt alſo 
requeſt the indulgence of thoſe gentlemen 

who have ſo fully and * written on the 
ae | 

I apprehend the reaſon of my being de- 
fired to conſider the Report was to collect 
obſervations and opinions from different 


1 people, 
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people, that the Committee, having ſuch 
before them, might proceed in the manner 


- which to their wiſdom ſhould ſeem meet. 


If theſe pages ſhould attract the attention. 
of any of the gentlemen who have written 


on the ſubject, and they will take the trou- 


ble of pointing out wherein I am either 
miſtaken or miſinformed, I requeſt they 
will lay their thoughts before the Com- 
mittee. It is not my meaning to enter into 
a controverſy, but ſimply to ſtate what oc- 
curs to me; and if other gentlemen do the 
fame, the Committee will be able to judge 
whether any thing has been ſuggeſted de- 
ſerving of their attention. | 
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Third Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the State of the Britt * 
Fiſheries, Page 62. 


A 8 a farther inducement to induſtrious 
exertions, let a ſet of premiums be appro- 
priated annually to the ten boats in each 
diſtrict, which ſhould prove that they had 
caught the greateſt value of fiſh during 
the preceding year, in proportion to the 
ſize of the boat, and numbes of men em- 
ployed therein; that is to ſay, 
To the. Firſt beſt-fiſhed boat /. 40 
Second do. 20 
Third do. = # 
Fourth do. 
Fifth do. 
Sixth do. 
Seventh do. 
Eighth do. 
Ninth do. 
Tenth do. 
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Theſe premiums to be aſcertained by a 
jury of reſpectable perſons in each diſtri, 
upon the firſt Monday of June annually. 
In order to prevent frauds as much as 
poſſible in competing for theſe premiums, 
and otherwiſe, - let it be required by law, 
that no boat, or other veſſel, ſhall ſell or 
give over to any other boat, or other per- 


{on at ſea, or otherwiſe, (unleſs in a retail 


way, as at market) under a certain penalty, 
any kind of fiſh, or other articles, the pro- 
duce of the fiſheries, above the value of - 
| to one perſon at a time, 
without obtaining a written receipt from 
the perſon to whom they are delivered, in 
which receipt ſhall be ſpecified the name 
and deſignation of the purchaſe, the time 
when, and place where delivered, the num- 
ber of the boat, name of the owner, and 
that of the diſtrict to which the boat be- 
longed from which the fiſh were purchaſed, 
with the quantity -of fiſh; and price paid 
for them: Theſe receipts and accounts (in 
which accounts fhall be particularly ſpeci- 
fied the whole quantities of fiſh either 
bought or ſold during the former year, en- 
tered in a regular journal, with the names 


of 


N 

of the buyers, or of the perſons to whom 
fold, unleſs in retail at market) to be given 
in in a public manner to the jury, and to 
be ſuſtained as evidence in competing for 
the premiums; but if it ſhall appear that 
theſe accounts are in any one article falſe, 
the perſon who has thus falfified the ac- 
count ſhall be excluded from obtaining any 
premium for that time. 

And with a view farther to guard againſt 
frauds, let it be ordered, that in caſe 1t-ſhall 
- be diſcovered at any time, after a premium 
has been paid, that any fraud or unfair 
means has been taken for obtaining it, the 
perſon who ſo obtained that premium ſhall 
be rendered incapable of competing for any 
other premium ever afterwards, 

To give a ſtill greater ſtimulus to the 
exertions of induſtry, let another ſet of 
premiums be diſtributed annually to the ten 
boats which, in proportion to their ſize, 
and. rhe number of men, ſhould be found 
to be the moſt ſucceſsful in the whole of 
the diſtricts on the coaſt. Theſe premiums 
to be determined at Edinburgh each year, 
on the firſt Monday of Auguft, by the 
truſtees for fiſheries, &c, from the returns 
| | of 


1 
of the quantities, and value of fiſh, caught 
by the boats obtaining all the premiums in 
each of the diſtricts. Such returns being 
required to be made to them for this pur- 
poſe immediately after the diſtribution of 
the premiums of the diftrifts, Theſe pre- 


miums to be for 


The Firſt beſt — IJ. 200 o 0 
Second do. — 100 0 © 
. Third do. — 8e | © © 
Fourth do. _ 50 © *S 
Fifth do. — 38 8 0 
Sixth do. — 8 

Seventh do. — 30 0 0 
Eigbth do. — 20 0 
Ninth do. — 12 C 8 
Tenth do. — 6 0 


| 


h Total 4 . boo: © 0 

In conſequence of this arrangement, it 
muſt happen that a few poor induſtrious 
men, without friends or powerful connec- 
tions of any kind, would receive at once 
the amaſing ſum of 240l., the hope of ob- 
taining which would excite a degree of vi- 
gour and exertion of which it is difficult to 
form an idea. Thouſands of perſons would 
look 


t 


Ls 


look up to'this as to a prize in the lottery, 
which was to confer wealth and indepen» 
dence on themſelves and their poſterity for 
ever. It would be a lottery, however, 
the prize of which could only be obtained, 
by labour, perſeverance, and ſkill: it would 
be a lottery, too, of ſuch a kind as would: 
not tend to impoveriſh, but rather to enrich- 
the unſucceſsful adventurers, as they would 
be benefited by their own exertions, even 
though they had not reached the top of the 
ſcale; and each individual might indulge 
the enlivening hope, that though he had 
not been the moſt ſucceſsful this ſeaſon, yet 
that in conſequence of more vigorous exer- 
tions, aided by the ſuperior {kill he had ac- 
quired by practice, he might obtain the 
prize next year. In this way, therefore, a 
very ſmall ſum of money excites an amazing; 
deal of induſtry, and thus produces the 
moſt beneficial effects upon the community. 
The gentlemen of the Committee Will 
pleaſe alſo here to advert to the conſequences 
that will naturally reſult to the community 
afterwards from the money thus obtained. 
In this way a great addition will be made to 
the capital of thoſe fiſhermen whoſe practi- 

1 .. (al 
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cal knowledge of that buſineſs is the greateſt; 
and to thoſe men who, from having been 
ſucceſsful in that buſineſs, have the greateſt 
defire to proſecute it with vigour ; conſe- 
_ quently it will happen that every ſhilling of 
that money will be applied to the farther 
improvement of the fiſheries, and applied 

with the utmoſt ceconomy in that very 
way that is calculated to produce the greateſt 
effect poſſible. Men who began with ſmall 
boats will thus be enabled to obtain larger 
veſſels of the kind which experience proves 
to be the beſt. In this manner, though at 
firſt fight our plan ſcemed calculated only 
to encourage the boat fiſhery, yet it now 
appears to be well calculated to promote the 
fiſhery in larger veflels, if experience ſhall 
prove that thoſe are the moſt uſeful, By 

this mode of procedure, knowledge always 
' precedes the outlay of capital, and by con- 
ſequence that capital will always be laid out 
with that judicious caution which effectually 
inſures ſucceſs. A gradual progreſſion from 
ſmall to great is thus eſtabliſhed, which, 
when once fairly begun, can ſgarcely be in- 
terrupted 1n its progreſs, "Ns 
5 Wo That 
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That induſtry may be kept awake, and 
emulation excited in theſe larger veſſels, it 
would alſo be right to appropriate another 
ſet of premiums, on the ſame plan, to 
thoſe veſſels, from 15 tons and upwards, 
that were employed in the fiſheries within 
the diſtricts aforeſaid. One ſet of premiums 
on the whole coaſts would be enough for 
this purpoſe; and theſe might be as under, 


To the Firſt beſt fiſhed, in proportion to 
its ſize and the number of perſons em- 


plouyed in it 


Fourth do. — 
Fifth do. — 


Sixth do. 


Seventh do. — 
Eighth do. — 
Ninth do. — 
Tenth do, — 


- £500 
To the Second do. — 


200 
100 
60 


40 


30 1 


20 


1 


10 


FFF 


| Total J. 1000 
In a few, years the bounty on the ton- 
nage, which requires a much greater fund, 


and is leſs calculated to promote induſtry, 
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may be with ſafety withdrawn, and theſe 


premiums continued, under ſuch farther re- 
ſtrictions as experience may point out as 
nece ſſary. 

For this aeferigtion of veſſels nothing 
but fiſh themſelves produced, or receipts 


for thoſe that have been fold or given away, 


will be received, and an account muſt be 
delivered upon oath of all fiſh, &c. that 
have been bought from others, ſpecifying 
the time when bought, the perſon from 
whom, the place where, the quantity, kind, 
and price, (a copy of which account, any 
perſon deſiring it, may be at liberty to take) 
from which vouchers the value of the fiſh, 
&c. caught by each candidate, ſhall be aſ- 
eertained. Before payment of the premium 


each candidate ſhall give bond, with ſuffi- 


cient ſurety, for -the amount of the pre- 
mium, with one half more, to be forfeited 


in caſe any frauds in thoſe accounts or vou- 


chers ſhall be proved within one year from 
that period, after which time the bond ſhall 
be no longer in force, And in caſe of the 
forfeiture of any of theſe bonds, the amount 


of the original premium thus forfeited ſhall 


be given to the perſon on the liſt who 
ſtands 


i ws JF” ” 
ſtands next below him, and each of thoſe 
below to occupy the claſs which he would 
have held had the premium forfeited never 
been adjudged ; and of courſe that the loweſt 
premium ſhall be adjudged to the veſſel 
which was higheſt upon the lift of thoſe 
who did not obtain the premium, With 
regard to the ſum forfeited more than the 
premium, it ſhall be divided into as many 
parts as it will admit of, each equal to the 
loweſt premium; and if any fraction re- 
mains, that fraction ſhall form another 
ſhare: theſe ſhares to be diſtributed in order 
to the veſſels which were not gainers, but 
which ſtood higheſt on the liſt next to 
thoſe. By this means it would become the 
intereſt of thoſe who were beſt able to diſ- 
cover frauds, to detect them, and of courſe 
it would be very dangerous to attempt any 
kind of fraud in theſe competitions. 

As the extenſion of theſe fiſheries muſt, 
in a great meaſure, depend on the large de- 
mand for fiſh, it is of much importance 
that the people ſhould be induced to cure 
them as carefully as poſſible: and with a 
view to excite a very general attention to 
this article, let a ſet of premiums be dif- 
tributed 


l 86]. 
tributed annually to the perſons who ſhould 
produce the beſt ſorted and beſt cured 
white herrings, viz. 8 
For the firſt beſt ſorted and beſt cured 
ſpecimen of Britiſh- caught white her- 
rings (conſiſting of one laſt each ſpe- 


1 7 OG 100 © 

To the ſecond do. — 50 © 
Third do. — 40 O 

Fourth do. — 30 © 

Fifth do. 8 

Sixth do. 20 O 
Seventh do. — 45 

Eighth do, — Io © 

Ninth do. — 640 


Tenth do. — . 


e 


_ 9 
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The gainers of each of theſe premiums to 
produce to the judges, if they deſire it, a 
particular account of the whole ſteps in the 
proceſs of curing the fiſh, which they may 
publiſh if they ſhall ſo incline. - And on 
all occaſions the names of the gainers of 
theſe premiums, the diſtri to which they | 
belong, and the number of the veſſel mark- 
Nog | 7 


L 1 
ed on the barrels, ſhall be publiſhed 1 in the 


news-papers. 


Appendix, No. 16. to the Report from the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
State of the Britiſh Fiſheries, Page 260. 


« Thovenhrs on the Herring Fiſhery,” 
from Mr. Robert Fall, of Dunbar. 


= E Government of Britain have ſhewn 
a readineſs to promote the fiſheries of the 
country, a id at preſent there appears a very 
ſtrong inclination to give this branch of our 
commerce eve Quragement in their 
power. It is nqedleſs to enter into the rea- 
ſons which, at this perjod, operate ſo ſtrong- 
ly on the minds of thoſe who wiſh well to 
their country — We have loſt a great em- 
pire, and it is now more our duty than ever 
to encourage our commerce at home, which 
will not only bring wealth and health to 
1 the 
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the conſtitution, but prevent emigration to 
a country which has not only deſerted us, 
but their own real intereſt. 

The herring fiſhing has been at all times 
conſidered as the natural trade of the coun- 
try, but it has been much neglected by in- 
dividuals, as in the eye of the merchant 
other branches of commerce have preſented 
themſelves with more promiſing advantages 
than could be expected from a trade which 
requires the patience and induſtry of Dutch- 
men to follow out. If the inhabitants of 
Britain were pofſeſſed with theſe qualities, | 
long before this the Dutch fiſhing would 
have been rivalled, and the trade in the 
hand of the Britiſh merchant—But as the 


natural genius of the people is of a different 


caſt, and that it is very difficult for any 
ſet of men to get forward in trade, which 
has been carried on by ſkilful and induſtrious 
men, Government have moſt generouſly 
and politically given bounties to aſſiſt and 


bring forward branches of fiſhing ; by this 
- encouragement the Greenland fiſhery at this 


moment bids fair, not only to rival, but to 
outſſrip the ed . had ſo Jong, in a 
manner, 


1 
manner, the monopoly of that valuable 
branch. 
In Holland, the herring fiſhery is called 
the great fiſhing, and the other” the ſmall 
fiſhing. 
Along the coaſt of Britain, the herrings 
make their arrival early; but (to our ſhame 
be it ſpoken) the Dutch have the moſt va- 
Juable part of that trade. 9 7 

In ſpeaking of the herring fiſhing, we 
muſt conſider it in two points of view—the 
coaſt fiſhing, by which is meant the her- 
rings caught along the ſhore, in the lochs 
and firths; the other is carried on in deep 
„water. The Dutch are in the entire poſ- 
{eilion of that, from their patience, induſtry, 
and frugality. 

The firſt of theſe fiſhings 1s carried on by 
boats, the laſt by ſhips. | 

Government has given conſiderable boun- 
ties, from time to time, to encourage the 
herring fiſhing ; firſt 50s. per ton, and now 
30 s. Theſe bounties have brought for- 
ward many adventurers on the weſt coaſt of 
Scotland, to carry on a fiſhing with ſmall 
veſſels, which are employed to carry boats 
from place to place, where the herrings may 

N {warm, 
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ſwarm, with ſalt and caſk, to cure them. 
This fiſhing is altogether coaſt fiſhing, as 
no buſs, fitted in this manner, ever fiſhes 
herrings in the way they are caught in deep 
water. The encouragement given to this 
fiſhing has been very uſeful to the country, 
and well deferves the farther countenance 
and encouragement of Government. 
The farther encouragement of the coaſt 

fiſhing I confider of the utmoſt confequence 
to Britain; but in the application of bounty 
l beg leave to point ont the boat fiſhing, the 
' encouragement of which, has hitherto eſcap- 
ed the public notice. The bounty, as now 
| given, 1 is to decked veſſels, and excludes open 
boats: though it is well known, that theſe 
veſſels do not fiſh themſelves, for it is by 
the uſe of boats they get their herrings. I 


ſuppoſe the moſt perfect Kate of a fiſhing 


. veſſel would be, that every man aboard the 
veſſel had an equal ſhare of the ſhip, nets, 


and materials; the conſequence would be 
the utmoſt frugality and induſtry. The 


Want of a capital and enterpriſe has, and 
muſt effectually prevent ſo perfect a plan as 


this; we muſt, therefore, look for this ſo- 


ciety in another ſtate.—In the boat fiſhing, 
the 


=. 
the boat and nets, for the moſt part, belong 
to the crew, and here you have a veſſel in 
miniature, but with powers to do great 
things in the fiſhing way, as every man's 
frugality and induſtry 3 is called into full « ex - 
ertion. | 


Government wiſely affifis the decked veſ- 


ſel, but why not forward the boat fiſhing, 


which is carried on on more ſimple princi- 
ples, and by a ſet of people who will exert 
themſelves to the utmoſt ? I would humbly 
f propoſe, that boats of proper dimenſions for 
carrying on the fiſhing, and having on board 
a maſter and two fiſhers, with a ſufficient 

quantity of nets, ſhould rendezvous in the 
ſame manner as the. bufles, be obliged to 
fiſh the ſame time, and in all reſpects be un- 
der the ſame regulation as the veſſels, ſo 
far as regards their doing the duty of fiſhers ; 
and that each maſter and fiſher ſo employ- 
ed, and fiſhing the full time, ſhall receive 
from Government 40s. per man. I do not 
mean to ſay any thing prejudicial to the 
coaſt buſs fiſhing, as I think it deſerves the 
encouragement it bas; but the propoſed 
premium of 40s. per man to the boat fiſh- 
ces, will coſt government much leſs than 
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the other; a buſs of eighty tons employs 3 
boats and 18 men, the bounty of 30s. per 
ton, is 120l.— The ſame number of men in 
boats, coſts Government only 361. A boun- 
ty given in this way, comes immediately to 
the perſon actually employed in the fiſhing, 
and proves a moſt powerful incitement to 
his becoming an adventurer in the fiſhing, 
and then the whole produce of the fiſh comes 
into his own pocket: having theſe two in- 
citements, you make him a more induftri- 
ous fiſher than if he was fiſhing for others, 
and he will be more frogal, becauſe he main- 
tains himſelf, When a buſs gets her cargo, 
the is allowed to return to port; but in the 
bounty for the boat fiſhing I would have 
them under obligation to fiſh the full time 
of three months from the time they are li- 
cenſed. 
But another very great advantage will 
ariſe from encouraging the boat fiſhing; 
and that is, the fiſhing of cod and ling 1 le 
the iſland. —A number of fiſhers having 
proper boats to go to ſea with, and fiſh on 
the coaſt, or at a diſtance, will be induced 
to follow that kind of vſhing for, the re- 


mainder of the ear. 
On 


\ 
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On the ſubject of the boat fiſhing, a doubt 
ariſes in my mind, whether on the weſt of 
Scotland they could follow the herrings 
from loch to loch; but I obſerve from Dr. 
Knox's publication, that they do this at 
preſent, and therefore no objection lies on 
that account. I know it will be ſaid, that 
the decked veſſels carry always the means of 
curing the herrings with them, I mean ſalt 


and caſk, which I already admit is a great 


advantage; but on the other hand, it is 
equally true, that veſſels are at preſent em- 
ployed, which go (without bounty and nets) 
in the character of buying from the boat 
fiſhers, and in the like manner as the buſles 


carry falt and caſk. 


Theſe traders would increaſe: the number 
of boats, and give a ready market to the 


boat fiſhers, with ak additional advantage, 


that the curing being carried on by an ad- 
ditional ſet of people, the fiſhers would 


have nothing to occupy them but the fiſh- 


ing; the fiſh would be as well cured, and 


more people would be employed i in "_e ſea- 


faring way. 
The propoſed encouragement would be 
e well adapted to the highlands, 
but 


Dr — — —— 
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but the poverty of the fiſhers on that coaſt 


requires ſome aid to aſſiſt in equipping boats 
and nets.— In the view of this, I humbly 
imagine, part of the money ariſing from 
the annexed eſtates, ſhould be applied. I 
' ſuppoſe a boat and nets will coſt betwixt 
30 and 4ol., but a great deal of this the 
labour of the fiſher and his family, in ſpin- | 
ning and making the nets.—Suppoſe it was 
agreed that 121. ſhould be given for any 
new keeled boat, in length and 


breadth and depth in two 
maſts and ſails, and nets, di- 


menſions, and rendezvouſed i in the highlands | 
from the port of 
of 1 manned with 12 who are 42 . 


round to the port 


mium ſhall be Sven on a e ee "onal | 
the Cuſtom Houle where the boat is rendez- 
vouſed, and payable on her return from the 
fiſhing. i 


Suppoſe the 1 be Kind to 500, 


would coſt the fund of the annexed Hates 


6,000l. 
Here would be the employment in the 


ſpeedieſt way for 3, ooo reden, firſt in 
the 


0 


{/ 


the herring bins, for three -alonths; and 
in nine months at the white fiſhing. 


J 


I cannot figure a more rational way of 


employing part of this public money. Alt 
will moſt effectually encourage the poor 
Highlander to ſtay at bome, and, in place 


of his emigrating to America, will make 


an induſtrious citizen in his own country. 


I next proceed to the encouragement to 
be given to the buſs fiſhing 1 in deep water, 
which the Dutch have the entire poſſeſſion 


of.— As the ſpirit of fiſhing appears to call 


people's attention, I humbly imagine that 
the bounty of 50s. per ton, which was given 
fome years ago, ſhould be again given to 
this fiſhing, under the ſame regulations as 


the former act, with ſome farther for the 


faithful fiſhing and curing the herrings—For 


example, that they muſt not uſe boats in 


the fiſhmg, bat fiſh with the veſſel floating 


her nets, after the. manner the Dutch do 


That they may be expreſsly confined to fiſh 
from Shetland, beginning the 24th June; 


and to follow the fiſhing to the ſouhward, 


along the caft coaſt of Britain, until the 
12th | 


„ 


12th October That ſalt be uſed of a re- 


fined quality — And that all herrings be cur- 
ed on the day they are caught : with ſuch 


regulations as will keep up the cure to that 
of the Dutch fiſhing. | 


Veſſels for the fiſhing require to be of a 


= particular build, calculated to lie eaſy in the 
water, when floating with her nets. it will 
become very expenſive to build veſſels in 


Britain for this trade: I would give the 
Britiſh fiſhers liberty to buy veſſels from the 
Dutch, or elſewhere, adapted for this trade. 
I would make them free bottoms for the 
year they fiſh by a certificate to that purport, 
granted by the Cuſtom Houſe from whence 


they fit out and return, ſo as to enable the 


owners of that veſſel, when the fiſhing is 


over, to employ the veſſel the remainder of 
that year in the coaſting trade, with the 
ſame privileges as if Britiſh built: and for 


the farther encouragement of the fiſher, that 
it ſhall be declared, if ſhe is employed in 
that fiſhing for running years, ſhe 


ſhall be declared a free bottom for all time 


| *. 
It will be very necelliry to give this en- 


couragement in the beginning of the trade, 
| as 


[ 
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q 


, 
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us adventurers will be very backward in lay= - 


ing out a great deal of money on a new 


veſſel, built in Britain expreſſly for that 

trade alone, and not ſo well in other reſpects 
fitted for the coaſting trade. In this view, 
Great Britain only loſes the labour in build- 


ing the veſſels, as a great part of the ma- 


terials come from abroad. If Government 
is afraid of this bringing forward too many 
foreign veſſels, the propoſed privilege may 
be granted to the extent of buſſes 
firſt employed in the trade, which will be 
ſuch a number as to give the fiſhing a full 
trial how it can to be carried on to advan- 


tage. 


Mu NoR TAT 42 to the Boat Fi ng on the 
Ea and Wes Coaft of Britain; 26th 
April 1785. 


I Show ated in a former memorial, the "BY 
importance of encouraging the Britiſh fiſher 
to fiſh herrings in deep water by means of 


bufles fitted out for that purpoſe, in the 


41 
ſame manner that the Dutch We" on that 
moſt important trade. 

J have alſo brought forward ſuch ue, 
elected from the former acts of Parliament, 
as to frame an act to encourage the Britiſh 
fifher. 

T have now to _— of the encourage- 
ment to the boat fiſning on the caſt 259 weſt 
coaſt of Britain. 


In a paper on this fabjet, I have ſtated 
the former practice of fiſhing herrings on the 


_ eaft coaſt, by what was called the ground 
fiſhing, and the preſent practice of fiſhing 
at the float, which is exactly the Dutch 

method, with the only difference of its be- 
ing done with boats in place of ſhips. 


F have mentioned fully the great impor- 
tance of the float fiſhing, not only as to the 


quantity of herrings which will be caught 
in this way, from the long continuation of 
the fiſhing; but above all, the very ſuperior 


quality of the fiſh which are caught early in 


the ſeaſon- 


In the vie of bounty, to this mode of ' 
fiſhing, I would begin at the ſame time as 


propoſed for the buffes — That the boats 


tha by rendez vouſed at Shetland, Kirkwall,. 
Inver- 
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Inverneſs, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dunbar, or 


Varmouth, on the 2oth day of June, hav- 


ing on board 4,500 ſquare yards of net, 
with fix men (one may be a boy). On 
being rendez vouſed, the maſter of the boat, 
with one of the crew, ſhall become bound to 
fiſh at the float fiſhing from the 24th of 
June to the 25th of September, every night 
that the weather will allow ; and; that on 


aach night, Saturday and Sunday excepted, 


they ſhall be at ſea, for the purpoſe of fiſh= 
ing, not leſs tan during the float- 
ing ſeaſon, unleſs they have caught ſooner 


to the quantity of 5000, and wind and wea- 


ther ſerving: but from the 2oth- Auguſt 


to the 25th September, they may ſet. nets 


at the ground fiſhing or float in their op- 
tion. 0 i 
That the maſter of the boat with his 


crew, be rendez vouſed on the firſt of Octo- 


ber annually, when they are to be ſurveyed, 


and then to ſhew their nets, or the loſs 


of them be certified by oath — Fhat the 
maſter and one of the crew ſhall make oath 
to their having followed, out the fiſhing in 
a regular manner, according to the act of 
| O 2 Parlia- 


100 J 
| ellen; having fiſhed every night that 
the weather would allow. 

That each boat's crew, on the faithful 
performance of theſe regulations, be entitled 
to . ſterling. 

I am perfectly ſatisfied, that no crew can 
afford to lay out zol. ſterling for a boat, 
and gol. ſterling for nets, to fiſh for that e 
bounty in the manner expreſſed in theſe re- 
gulations — That they muſt be ſucceſsful to 
induce them to carry on the fiſhing; and 

when they ceaſe to be ſo, they muſt give it 
up — That each boat pay of fees 2s. 6d. 917 
and no more, to be divided, one half to the 
collector and comptroller, and one half to 
the ſurveyor and land waiter at the ports of ; 
rendezvous. | 5 I 

That the ſecurities be on paper witb- 
out ſtamps, as boats cannot afford to pay 
them. 

That when the * of rendezvous bap- 
pens on a Sunday, it is to be done the 
Monday, after. 

It is neceſſary to have the boats rendez- ö 
vouſed in one day, to prevent their lendin 4 
nets to each other. 


— ——u—t!. —— —ä—ͤ 5 
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„ 
But if the number is ſo arent; that it can · 


not be done on one day, the officers may 
eontinue the rendezvous for more days; but 


on that event, they muſt take the nets of _ 
thoſe they rendezvous into keeping until the 
' whole is finiſhed — but ſo as the. rendez- 


vouſing be over in three days. 
As to the boats, they cannot be confined- 


to follow the tract of the fiſh as the buſſes 


do: they muſt, according to the former acts 
of Parliament, be left at liberty to fiſhi where 
they find it moſt their intereſt, 

 Fheſe regulations, as to time and place of 
xendezvous, will do for the eaſt coaſt of 


Britain. \ 


| Thoſe better emed with the weſt 
coaſt, will fix the places of rendezvous, and 
times of fiſhing there, on that coaſt, 
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